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CALENDAR OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR, 

1945- 1946 



Registration and Oriental .... ^ ^fag* Jg-Jj 10 

Opening Convocation Wednesday, September 12 

Classes begin, 8:00 A.M Thursday, September 13 

Last Day for Changes in Registration . . . Thursday, September 27 

Thanksgiving Day Thursday, November 22 

Christmas Vacation begins, 4:10 P.M. . . . Thursday, December 20 

Christmas Vacation ends, 8:00 A.M Thursday, January 3 

Semester Examinations begin Tuesday, January 22 

First Semester ends Friday, January 25 

Second Semester opens. Classes begin, 8:00 A.M. . Tuesday, January 29 
Last Day for Changes in Registration .... Tuesday, February 12 

Spring Vacation begins, 4:10 P.M Friday, March 22 

Spring Vacation ends, 8:00 A.M Wednesday, April 3 

, , t-s ... Saturday, May 1 1 

Founder s Day 

i w TJ-* . • Saturday, May 2^ 
Annual May Fete 

„ . ■ u Tuesday, June 4 

Semester Examinations begin 

^ ... Saturday, June 8 

Alumnae Day 

• . Sunday, June 9 

Baccalaureate Service 

Ninety-third Annual Commencement Sunday, June 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 



OFFICERS 

Samuel James Campbell President 

John F. Moulds Vice-President 

A. Beth Hostetter Secretary 

William E. Goodman Treasurer 

N. C. Plimpton Assistant Treasurer 



MEMBERS 

Term Expires, 1945 Term Expires, 1946 

John F. Moulds Chicago Samuel James Campbell 

Mount Carroll 

William E. Goodman . . Chicago S. C. Campbell . . Mount Carroll 

Mrs. Edwin Ewart Aubrey. . 
. . West Chester, Pennsylvania 

Nathaniel Miles . Mount Carroll L,LACE R " Barnes Chica S° 

Mrs. Charles R. Walgreen . . 
Zella Corbett . . . Mount Carroll Chicago 



Norris L. Tibbetts . . . New York 






Term Expires, 1947 

J. H. Miles Mount Carroll 

Aaron J. Brumbaugh. . Washington, D.C. 

Donald L. Breed Freeport 

Mrs. Charles S. Clark Chicago 

W. A. McKnight Aurora 



STANDING COMMITTEES 

Audit Buildings and Grounds Instruction 

Donald L. Breed, Ch. Nathaniel Miles, Ch. A. J. Brumbaugh, Ch. 
S. C. Campbell S. C. Campbell Lilace R. Barnes 



J. H. Miles 



Mrs. C. R. Walgreen Zella Corbett 



Finance and Investment 
William E. Goodman, Ch. 
W. A. McKnight 
Nathaniel Miles 



Resources and Development 

W. A. McKnight, Ch. 
Mrs. Charles S. Clark 
William E. Goodman 
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FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATION 

(19444945) 



FACULTY 



Albin Carl Bro, A.B.. L^D-, President, 1939. 

t / , ~ ,- . ia i7- College of Missions and Butler College, 1917-1 Jiy . 
Sfi^^^S^iMWfe^D.. Northland CoHege, Ufr 

« pub Vire-President and Registrar, 1939 (Instructor, 

*A. Beth Hostetter, Vh3, y*« V Q11 "oifi.1917 1918-1925, 1926-1930; 

President 1935-1936, 1938-1939; Dean, 1936-1938). 

Ph.B.. University of Chicago, **&**£» ^^Si Eu'roS 
mers, 1919 and 1929; study in Paris, Summer^ mi fc traV el, 1925-1926 ; 

Summer School, Bureau of U^c^nne Paris for four months' graduate work 
C^itia^d-^ivjUt^m^^^^"^^ University , Summers, 1931 
in Latin Language and Literature, lv*v * 
and 1937. 

L Albert Wilson, Bji, Dean of the College, 1944. _ 

** """' .....pn Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 194". 

A.B.. University of Badlands, 193 6 ,_&£., Berkeley 
University of Chicago, 1943-1944. 

Estella Hitchcock Lane, A.B.. Dean of Students, 1943. 
A.B., Mount Holyoke, 1918. 

Ruby Baxter, A.M., Acting Registrar, ^f^J^ Mil diversity of 
jaTMaclSraTcoSe^Summer/ 1942. 

Edna Thoreen, A.M., French, 1925. Univer _ 

AB. Lombard College, 1911: A.M., UnivenJ* oj ^~»^ college Summer, 
^y, Summer, 1923; Institute of *J^^S . UnWertity of Wisconsin. Summers 

S'ffirSft Wftti'SAjw' x«: — «* u — de 

Lille, Boulognc-Sur-Mer. France, Summer. 1927. 

Gladys Gilderoy Scott. Voice. 1934. coae hing 



•On leave, 1944-1946. 
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Virginia Weigel, S.M., Biological Sciences, 1936. 

Af B. ( University of Illinois, 1928; S.M., University of Michigan, 1935 ; Yosemite 
School of Field Natural History, Summer, 1920.; University of Michigan, Sum- 
mers 1930, 1935, 1936, 1942 ; University of Michigan Biological Station, Summer, 
1932.' 

Edith Bell, Art, 1938. 

Gumming School of Art (Des Moines, Iowa), 1911-1916: National Academy of 
Design (New York City), 1921; study and travel in Europe, 1922; special study 
with Wayman Adams in portraiture and with George Pearce Ennis in water 
colors, Awards: Tiffany Foundation Fellows^p; PuUtzer Traveling Scho^rship; 
Gardner Cowles Prize; Exhibition of Iowa Painting, Chicago, 1937; Town and 
Country Arts Club Prize, 1938. 

Maurice Love joy, A.M., Physical Sciences, 1940. 

S.B., Armour Institute of Technology, 1927 ; A.M., University of Chicago, 1940. 

Jane M. Eby, Music M M Piano, 1941. 

S.B., Iowa State Teachers College, 1937; Music M. (in Public School Music), 
Northwestern University, 1943. 

Alice E. Whitcomb, A.M., Spanish and French, 194L 

AB Western College, 1927, with junior year in France: Cours d'ete, Universite 
dc I NaiS ^WipVomej/ and Alliance francaise, the Sorbonne, Paris (diploma): 
S3, in Educ\, Miami University, 1928 ; Middlebury College, French Summer, 1929 
A.M. Miami University, 1934; study and travel in Mexico, 1937 ^University of 
Chicago, 1936-1937, 1938, 1939-1941; Middlebury College, Spanish, Summer, 194^, 
Spanish Language Institute, University of Mexico, Summer, 1944. 

H. Margaret Hardin, A.M., Librarian, 1943. 

B.S. in L.S., University of Washington, 1932; A.B., University of Washington, 
1935; A.M., University of Chicago, 1941. 

Dorothy Mershon Huber, A.B., Social Science, 1943. 
A.B., University of Illinois, 1929. 

Armella Kneale, Art, 1943. 

Minneapolis School of Art, 1927-1931 ; special study with Alice Davis, Minneapolis. 

Bertha R. Leaman, Ph.D., History, 1943. 

A.B., Goshen College, 1921; A.M., University of Chicago, 1924; Sorbonne, Paris, 
and University of Grenoble, 1927-1928; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1935. 

Lelia Boettcher Wright, Music B., Violin, 1943. 

Lawrence College and Conservatory, 1926-1927 ; New England Conservatory of 
Music, 1927 ; Music B., Northwestern University, 1931 ; advanced work in violin 
with Ruth Ray, Chicago, 1934-1943; violinist in Woman's Symphony Orchestra. 
Chicago, for eleven seasons. 
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Charlotte Brooks Brown, Music B., Violin. 1944. 

Music B., Lawrence College Conservatory. 1943. 

Mary Matilda GaUME. Music M„ Piano. 1944. 

Music B.. University of Wichita 1931; B.P.S.M., Umvers.ty of W.ch.ta. 1933. 
Music M., Northwestern University, 1942. 

Ruth Reynolds Hines. A.M., Physical Science, 1944. 

A.B., Kockford College, 1920; A.M., University of Missour., 1942. 

Phyllis Kendall, A.M., Speech, 1944. 

A.B., Northwestern University. 1943; A.M., Northwestern Umvers.ty, 1944. 

D Eldridge McBride, A.M., History. 1944. 

A.B., University of Chicago, 193JL; £Ji» University of Chicago. 1943. 

Gayle M. McNett. A.M., Secretarial Studies, 1944. 

B. Educ. Whitewater State Teachers College. 1931; A.M.. State Un.vers.ty of 
Iowa, 1939. 

Jerome T. O'Grady, A.M., English, 1944. 

A.B., St. Mary's College, 1937 : A.M., Be Paul Umversrty, 1941. 

Gladys Cooper Rhodes, A.B., English, 1944. Northwester n 

A.B., Iowa State Teachers College, 1926 ; Columb.a Un.vers.ty. 1930. Northwestern 
College of Speech, 1934. 

Geraldine W. Ryan, A.B., English, 1944. 

A.B., State University of Iowa, 1942. 

Lillian Sjoquist. S.B., Physical Education, 1944. 
S.B., Western Michigan College, 1942. 

Elizabeth Warnock, A.B., Home Economics, 1944. 

A.B., State University of Iowa, 1920. 

ri?^ ^f,™ 1941- Physical Education. 1928. 
MILDRED L. JAYNES. A.B.. Director of lotion 1 94 J^ 

A.B., Carleton C^^^^^X^^^^'^^^ " ' 

Oukrainsky Russian Ballet facnooi, 

Summers. 1934 and 1935. 
William H. Scofield, Instructor in Equitation. 1942. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

General Staff 

^ D „ President 

Albin Carl Bro 

*A Beth Hostetter Vice-President and Registrar 

L Albert Wilson Dean of the College 

Ruby Baxter Acting Registrar 

H. Margaret Hardin Ubrarxan 

N.C.Plimpton Accountant 

Mrs. Lillian Patton Head Housekeeper 

Mrs. Ruth Hines Dictitidn 

MRS. Amy Bahwell Director of Student Health Service 

Mrs. Edna B. Gifford Secretary to the President 

Mrs. Margaret Carr Admissions Secretary 

Mrs. Mildred Rosenstiel Assistant to Admissions Secretary 

Margaret Sutherland Bookkeeper 

Mrs. Laura B. Gray Bookstore Manager 

HUGH WlLSON Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 

Student Personnel Staff 

Mrs. Estella Hitchcock Lane Dean of Students 

Masago Shibuya Secretary to Dean of Students 

Bettie White • Counselor of West Hall 

Mrs. Charlotte Brown Counselor of Hathaway Hall 

Mrs. Helen Krieger Counselor of Bennett Hall 

Mrs. Jan Baichly Counsel©* of McKee Hall and Dining Room Hostess 

Marian Morrison .< Manager of the Grill 

Standing Committees of the Faculty, 1944-1945 

Administrative — President Bro, Dean Lane, Miss Baxter, Miss Hardin, Dean 

Wilson. 
Aims and Purposes— Mr. McBride, Mr. O'Grady, Miss Baxter, Dean Wilson. 
Calendar — Miss Baxter, Miss Eby, Dean Lane, Miss Weigel. 
Curriculum — Dr. Leaman, Mr. O'Grady, Mr. Lovejoy, Mme. Scott. 
Lectures and Vespers — Miss Weigel, Miss Hardin. 
Library — Miss Hardin, Dr. Leaman, Mr. Lovejoy. 

The President is a member ex officio of all committees. 



• On leave, 1944-1945. 
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College Representatives 

TJiDlEKROEGER 

Director of Admissions 

The Gatesworth Hotel 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Mrs. Lelia Wright 
Mrs. Barbara Pittenger w Washing ton Street, 

2402 Hanscom Boulevard • RoQm 1201 

Omaha, Nebraska Chicago 2, Illinois 

Mrs. Betty Lifsey 
E. M. Keithley 16g62 E d in borough Road 

1738 E. Iron Street Detroit, Michigan 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Janet Ramsey 
318 W. Elmwood Place 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Chicago Office, 69^ Washington Street, Room 1201 
fcUphone State 9898 



,— U- 

DICKERSON ART COMMISSION 

A. Beth Hostetter, Chairman 

Elizabeth Moeller 

Edith Bell 

Mary Lou Thomas 

Ileen.B. Campbell 

Patricia Doud 

Armella Kneale n 

SUSAN C. COLVER LECTURESHIP FUND 

The .ate Mrs. Susan ^^^^"c^U^ to 
Rosenberger, of Chicago, **£*** *££ ccrta in securities to the 
honor of Mrs Rosenberger s ™$^*??£$ Dr . j. F. Rippey of the 
College. The lecture of 1944-1945 was given y 
University of Chicago. 



EDUCATION AT 
FRANCES SHIMER COLLEGE 



ORGANIZATION AND AIMS 

Frances Shimer College offers a curriculum of general education to 
young women in grades 11 through 14, that is, the last two years of high 
school and the first two years of college. Combining these four years into 
one educational unit provides opportunity to offer a superior curriculum of 
general education. Such a program does a more effective job of preparing 
the student for enriched life activities, for effective citizenship and for 
specialization in a university, than does the traditional curriculum which 
necessitates a break at the end of the twelfth grade. 

While the college does not minimize the vocational usefulness of 
any knowledge of skill, it believes that specific vocational training should 
be postponed until the student has been introduced to the various areas 
of human knowledge and to the techniques that are used in the respec 
tive areas. This background of general information and skills will be 
useful to students who wish to enter either vocational or professional 
schools. Also, this general information will enrich the lives of those 
students who will consider their formal education completed when they 
leave Frances Shimer College. 

The purpose of general education is to develop the ability to identify 
basic values which guide the individual in ma\ing decisions and to culti- 
vate concrete experiences which augment the meaning of those values. 

The specific aims of education at Frances Shimer College can be 
stated in terms of developing the qualities and skills inherent in the 
general purpose: 

1. Enough knowledge about the nature of men and women 
and their social relationships to discover the principles 
which must order all human enterprises. 

2. Sufficient information about the natural world to know 
how it can sustain and serve human life. 

3. Understanding and appreciation of the achievements of 
men as expressed in literature, art, music, philosophy and 
religion. 

4. Competence in the expression of thoughts and feelings 
through use of the English language and through an 
artistic medium. 

5. Skill in analytical thinking and critical evaluation of 
conclusions. 

[14} 
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6. Ability to think creatively, to put together ideas and 
thoughts in new ways. 

7. Ample health so as to be sensitive and responsive to one s 
environment. 

8 Purposeful planning of vocational and home lite. 

9* Positive and constructive participation m the democratic 
ordering of group life through responsible support ot con- 
structive activities and by leadership in areas of competence. 

10. Understanding of and commitment to the basic principles 
of religious living as found in the Hebrew- Christian 

11. Personal' integrity and active good-will toward all indi- 
viduals. . . 

12. Emotional maturity, poise, and self-control. 

From the foregoing statement of specific aims it is apparent that 
FranceTshimer College believes that the purpose of general education s 
LmetSng ZeinpoiUnt that a satisfactorily adjusted life or the acqm- 
SSftf knowledge^ Life can be adjusted on very unworthy levels, and 
facts are tools to be used, not ends to be served. 

If our young women cannot do this they ano rneir ww i 

Values develop in the life of a young woman when she becomes 

to communicate with others to Brtj^jf^*^®^ place when 

conditions for the increase of values in their lives. 

HISTORY 

Ninety years ago, when ^f^^JV'!^^ 
marily for men, Frances Ann Wood .f^^"' Carroll. With Miss 
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1853, the two young pioneers in the education of women opened the 
Mount Carroll Seminary. 

Frances Wood, later Mrs. Frances Wood Shimer, administered the 
Seminary herself for forty-three years, Miss Gregory having resigned in 
1870. In 1896, by her own wish, Mrs. Shimer transferred control to a 
self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of fifteen members representing the 
University of Chicago, the alumnae of the Seminary, and the citizens of 
Mount Carroll. Ten members of the Board of Trustees are members of 
Baptist churches. 

The chartered name of the institution became The Frances Shimer 
Academy of the University of Chicago. Friendly relationship with the 
University implied by this name, as well as the representation . of the 
University on the Board of Trustees, remains to the present day. 

That the Academy did receive unusual representation from the 
University during this early period may be judged from the names of 
members of its first Board of Trustees, which included such leading educa- 
tional figures as William Rainey Harper, Thomas W. Goodspeed, Henry 
A. Rust, Alonso K. Parker, Frank J. Miller, and Lathan A. Crandall. 
In the years that followed, progressive educational policies were inaugu- 
rated. These years were, in a sense, the critical, formative years in the 
college's growth, and its successful emergence from them points to the 
quality of its leadership. 

In these years also the college began rebuilding on a much larger 
scale. The original Seminary buildings having burned, the present quad- 
rangle was laid out, providing ample room for building expansion. 

The institution was one of the first to undertake the junior college 
plan, and graduated its first junior college class as early as 1909, long 
before the junior college had won the popular acceptance which it has 
now. In 1931, the trustees approved the idea of making the four-year 
junior college the chief unit of academic organization. 

Upon the retirement of Mrs. Shimer, William Parker McKee of 
Minneapolis was called to be president. During his thirty-three year 
administration, the present complete plant was built and most of the 
equipment acquired. He became President Emeritus in 1930 until his 
death in 1933. Floyd Cleveland Wilcox, who became president upon 
Dr. McKee's retirement, retired in 193 T. During his administration the 
college made many advances in educational policy. In 1936, Raymond B. 
Culver became president and served most ably until he resigned because 
of ill health in February, 1938. In the interim between Dr. Wilcox's and 
Dr. Culver's incumbency, and again during the year between Dr. Culver's 
death and Mr. Bro's appointment, A. Beth Hostetter, formerly dean and 
now vice-president, acted as president. In the fall of 1939, Albin C. Bro 
came to the presidency from his work with the University of Chicago 
Press. 



LOCATION AND EQUIPMENT 



i- 11 „ CAwn of 2 000 people, situated in northwestern 

river are the scene of many picnics ana io«ms i ' 

many hikes and camping expeditions. Mount CarroUK tne_^ y 

of f Carroll fSS ^^t& a «S^-^&» 

an XTonffor ?n °educSonal institution of this type. 

Mount CarroU is on ^O^^dtS^^^ 
St. Paul « Pacific RaUway one MM » ^ e deral Highway 52 

directions. . r 

Frances Shimer ^Uege ^*E»£MS. y- of 

buildings, solidly constructed of .^. ^^^^ The architecture 
central plant, and furnished with ^""T^Sfor the purpose it 
is colonial. Each building was ^f"^^ Adequate fire pro- 

DEARBORN HALL 
(1903) 

This building for instrumental and vocal "^^j^&Jt 
Isabel Dearborn Hazzen, formerly head of the ^a ^^ 

HATHAWAY HALL 

(1905) f 

Hathaway Hall was n ^/° r H ^ e ^^^ 
the Class of 1869, a sister of Mrs. Hattie IN. 

[17} 
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of the School, who gave liberally toward the erection and furnishing of 
the building. The three floors contain rooms for forty-five people. The 
campus grill is on the ground floor. Through the generosity of Miss 
Zella Corbett, the lounge on the first floor was refurnished in 1939 in 
memory of her sister Miss Bertha Corbett, class of 1916. 

WEST HALL 
(1906) 

West Hall is a well-equipped home for fifty people. On the ground 
floor is a large, homelike common room, with fireplace, that is a favorite 
gathering place for all students. The post office, book store and a faculty 
social room are also on the ground floor. 

METCALF HALL 
(1907) 

The building is named in honor of Mrs. Sarah Metcalf, a life-long 
friend of the school, whose son, the late Dr. Henry S. Metcalf, was long 
president of the Board of Trustees. Andrew Carnegie contributed $10,000 
toward the erection of this building. Metcalf Hall contains the offices of 
administration, class rooms, and the auditorium. 

POWER PLANT AND LAUNDRY 
(1911) 

All buildings are heated from a central steam plant. Each building 
is provided with electrical temperature control equipment. 

INFIRMARY 
(1913) 

This building affords excellent equipment for the care of students in 
case of illness. . It contains a nurse's business office, two completely equip- 
ped, well-lighted and ventilated wards with a capacity of ten beds, bath- 
rooms, two private rooms, and a kitchenette. A nurse is in constant 
residence. 

SCIENCE HALL 
(1914) 

This provides all of the facilities for the work in science. The first 
floor contains modern laboratories for the work in home economics. On 
the second floor are the physics, chemistry, and biology laboratories, and 
a class room for mathematics. 
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WILLIAM PARKER McKEE HALL 
(1922) 
William Parker McKee Hall was built by funds contributed by the 
Rantist Board of Education. The ground floor contains the central dining- 
fooC-hkh w as entirely reconditioned and refurnished in 1938 through 
he generosity of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Goodman, Chicago. The other 
floors have a kitchenette, ample bathrooms, and rooms for sixty students 
teachers. This building is named for William Parker McKee in 
honor of his completion of twenty-five years of service as President. 

CAMPBELL LIBRARY 
(1925) 

The library was erected by funds furnished in part by Mr. George 
D rlmnbdl and Mr. S. J. Campbell of the Board of Trustees, and by 
^ Ca S Campbell, '07. The college is also indebted to Senator 
xw%^ U^nW for a sift of $5,000 for this building. It is named in 
K ^!^^ fficUbdl, ^g friends of the institution. 

In 1937 the Carnegie Corporation of New York made a grant of 
« 500 for the general reading collection of the library purchases being 
I'ad ov" a Xe-year period The equipment of the mam reading 
room, occupying the entire first floor, was increased in 1939 and 1940 by 
the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Campbell. 

In the south room on the second floor is the ] « ei »^Music Room 

wBchw^SveTS 1941. This set includes 130 volumes on art and 

related subjects and 900 classified reproductions. 

Open shelves in the main reading room and basement stacks care Jor 
upen sneivts, iu volumes files of magazines, pamphlets, 

the present collection of 1U50 volumes mes ^ is we n C ata- 

government documents, ^^^.^.^^J^^^ resources 
loged and through the services of the U^£^$$^ the 
of the library are strengthened and utilized to serve p 

college program^ ^ consist ing of over -1,00c > volumes 

was cTnm&by the late Mr, Isabel D«*amftj» f ~*e ' Jg 
of her husband, the late Henry Wilmai^to^Ia«a^ f 
college The Hazzen Endowment provides for the aeve °P™ 
co Son. Another valuable addition of books received during 1925 wa 
the collection given by Mrs. Winona Branch Sawyer J 1 o ^^ 
Nebraska. In 1937 Miss Jessie M. Campbell presentea o 
selected volumes from her library. 
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WINONA BRANCH SAWYER HOUSE 

(1926) 

Winona Branch Sawyer House, a commodious home for the j>resi- 
dent was the gift of Mrs. Winona Branch Sawyer of the class of 71. 
It is Wh in the colonial style of architecture in harmony with the other 
buildings of the campus. 

GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL 

(1929) 

The building contains on the first floor a tile-lined swimming pool, 
60 x 25 feet, and showers, dressing rooms, drying-room, lockers, and mod- 
ern facilities for the refiltration and sterilization of the water in the pool. 

On the upper floor are the gymnasiums, the office of the Director of 
Physical Education, examination rooms, equipment and cloak rooms with 
additional showers, dressing rooms, and lockers. The main room, 87 x 52 
feet gives ample space for all indoor games and al types of gymnastic 
work At the south end of the room is an elevated stage with curtain, 
cyclorama setting, and a well-appointed, modern system of lighting 
Adequate provision is thus made for the work of the Department ot 
Speech and Drama. 

BENNETT HALL 

(1937) 

In 1937 College Hall, which was built in 1909, was entirely recon- 
ditioned and refurnished through the generous gift of the children or 
Myrtie Stevens Bennett, class of 1880, for whom the new dormitory has 
been named. The first floor contains two reception rooms, three suites 
accommodating four students each, a student's kitchenette, and the Dean 
of Students apartment. Upper floors contain rooms for forty-four students. 

RINEWALT HOUSE 

(1944) 

This home was purchased to provide classrooms for the Art Depart- 
ment and additional rooms for faculty members. 



STUDENT LIFE 



RELIGIOUS 

Frances Shimer College believes that education can so direct the 
indent S she wUl comedo know God as the creative source of sus^ 

lTn ? and satisfying values and will make a commitment to Him and 
taming and satisfying ™ lu , d { ery sc h 00 l experience, 

strengthening of personal commitments. 

The Christian Service League, a ^^^fZ'^^Z 
with the Young Somen's ChrisuanA^auon * j^^e 

wo^noti^^ 

with peoples of all nations, races, and creeds. 



SOCIAL 



The educational ahns -^^ *^L"SE* 

of the idea that the whole life of the stude " t ^ s a U " d in imp0 rtance 
cumstances the extra-curricular ^""^Z^VZ par? of col- 
only to the program of the cu " l u culum Kf f a ^ s f u Xn organizations and 



of leisure. 



or leisure. - - 

TKe socta, atmosphere^ - * ^3»£S 

Sfi SS7S tt^RSX-SS,— c —en, 
With the assistance of class counselors the stud, n* give d- pames 

dances, bazars, teas lawn ^ "^ ^$££i A KrieS ° f 
arrange decorations, dev.se costumes *"?**&? P rovides opportunity 
formal dinners sponsored by « ud ™'°Xav and faculty, and to intro- 
for each group to entertam the student body ^ a y.^, 

WSaSC5S- ^coneg: l sp d on n Ss a program of weet-end 
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activities providing entertainment and social occasions throughout the 
academic year. 

While students reside in halls according to their age and academic 
class, at table they sit with members of other classes and with faculty 
members. Table groups are disbanded and redistributed monthly, so that 
each Shimer student, in the course of the school year, forms a maximum 
number of pleasant social acquaintances with students and faculty mem- 
bers outside her immediate residential group. 

Each residence hall provides social rooms and parlors in which the 
social life of the house group can be developed and can include the proper 
entertainment of guests. Thus every aspect of mature social life is re- 
flected within the college community, and every student is enabled to 
share in the social experiences common to educated people. 

CULTURAL 

The college sponsors a program of concerts, lectures, recitals, and 
conferences throughout the academic year. These occasions bring to the 
college and the community leaders in education, the arts, religion, and 
public life. Formal presentations in Metcalf Hall or the auditorium of 
the gymnasium are followed by smaller informal group discussions in the 
student lounge of West Hall or in other college rooms. 

Frances Shimer is close to the larger cultural resources of Chicago. 
College'Sponsored trips, under faculty supervision, enable students to 
visit Chicago's museums, see current plays, attend concerts by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, or be present at events of interest to a specific group. 

Frances Shimer has for many years, however, prided itself upon the 
creative activity within the college denoting the cultural resourcefulness 
of its students. It has consistently encouraged the creative instinct in 
whatever direction the students chose to turn; the theater, music, painting 
and drawing, and creative writing have been liberally encouraged by the 
college administration, which in turn has been rewarded by the unusual 
quality of the students" response. 

RECREATION AND PHYSICAL WELFARE 

Few institutions are equipped to offer so complete a recreational 
program as Frances Shimer; In addition to the cultural resources for 
recreation already mentioned, the college maintains physical education 
equipment which is both modern and ideal. 

The gymnasium is new and entirely adequate. It houses a full-sized 
playing floor with a standard basketball court adaptable to a variety of 
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other indoor games such as volleyball, indoor baseball, and badminton It 
is used also by dancing classes and for roller skating. It provides, in addi- 
tion, the tile swimming pool, showers, drying, locker and dressing rooms. 

A nine hole golf course, the private property of the college, adjoins 
the south end of the quadrangle. A playing field provides space for 
hockey and baseball. Three excellent concrete tennis courts were con- 
structed in 1943. 

Ideal facilities for riding are provided exclusively for Frances Shimer 
students at Glengarry Farm Stables, located two miles west of the school. 
There are ten miles of wooded trails and many miles of lovely country 
roads. 

Campus conditions have been designed to safeguard the health of 
students. All students have physical examinations on entering, records ot 
weight, posture, and other physical data are kept and the work in 
physical education is planned for the individual student on the basis of 
these records. 

The resident nurse in charge of the infirmary carries on an educa- 
tional program in the maintenance of good health She is on duty at all 
tnS and is available to students day and night. When the attentions of 
physician are necessary, appointments are made by the nurse and the 
student assumes the expense. 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 



STUDENT GOVERNING BODIES 

Student-Faculty Council 

Students are governed by the Student-Faculty Council, a body of 
five students and two faculty members elected by the students, and the 
four students who are presidents of the Hal Councils. The Dean of 
Students is a member ex officio of the Council. 

The group acts as a forum for debate of questions; of policy and 
conduct of student affairs. Action taken by it is final in all student 
matters except those referred to the President's Committee. 

Hall Councils 

Each residence hall is governed by a Hall Council of five members, 
elected by the residents of the Hall. The Hall Counselors are members 
ex officio of their respective Councils. The Councils enforce the decisions 
of the Student-Faculty Council and provide any further regulation de- 
sired in their respective Halls. 

HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 

Phi Theta Kappa 

The Beta Sigma chapter of Phi Theta Kappa, national junior col- 
lege scholastic honorary society, was installed at Frances Shimer College 
in 1932. Membership in the society is limited to the ten per cent of the 
student body of the upper division ranking highest in scholarship. 

Delta Psi Omega 

Delta Psi Omega, national honorary dramatic society, upholds high 
standards in scholastic and dramatic endeavor by initiating into its mem- 
bership only those students who have done outstanding and efficient 
work in playwriting, acting, or production. Through their connection 
with other chapters of the national society, club members are encouraged 
toward greater effort and toward the production of higher types of plays 
at Frances Shimer. 

[24] 
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CHRISTIAN SERVICE LEAGUE 

The Christian Service League, affiliated with the Y. W. C. A., 
encourages social life among the students, takes charge of vespers and 
chapel services occasionally, and seeks in various ways to stimulate 
Sous interest and interest in philanthropic work. The organization 
sends delegates to the Y. W. C. A. conferences and otherwise endeavors 
to widen the scope of its interests in accordance with the Y. W. U A. 
program. 

SPECIAL INTEREST ORGANIZATIONS 

Art Club 

The Art Club is open to students in Art History, Fine Arts and 
GraphTc ArS and to a limited number of students interested in art but 
not enrolled ^ art courses. The organisation cooperates with the Com- 
not cnro ^ a "* Dickerson Art Gallery in procuring and arranging ex- 

and art centers are included in the program of the Club. 

Th» ri,,b also seeks to develop skills and give resources that will 

saw S-ftffiSUBfc-.'SS SEB 

craft or hobby. 

Arts and Crafts Club 
, * j /- u ri„K ic organized for those students who enjoy 

Athletic Association 

The Athletic Association, workmg in f-J-Jg^Sta^ 
Physical Education Department, seeks to arouse g^ S££TS to develop 
education, to stress the »)°y ment °^rs ^het "«te hockey game on 
sportsmanship. The ^«"ff,li"te t»*« bl11 banqu " ; 

Jg&^£2^X&^ golf and tennis touma ' 

ments, and swimming meets. 
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STUDENT GOVERNING BODIES 

Student-Faculty Council 

Students arc governed by the Student-Faculty Council, a body of 
five students and two faculty ,m ,..U ;. s elected by the students and the 
four students who are presidents of the Halt Councils, The Dean ot 

aits is a member ex ofticio of the Council. 

The group acts as a forum for debate of questions; of policy and 
conduct of student affairs. Action taken by it is final in all student 
matters except those referred to the President's Committee. 

Hall Councils 

Each residence hall is governed by a Hall Council of five members, 
elected by the residents of the Hall. The Hall Counselors are members 
ex officio of their respective Councils. The Councils enforce the decisions 
of the Student-Faculty Council and provide any further regulation de- 
sired in their respective Halls. 

HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 

Phi Theta K'appct 

The Reta Sigma chapter of Phi Theta Kappa, national junior col 
lege scholastic honorary society, was installed .it Prances Shimer College 
in 1932. Membership in the society is limited to the ten per cent of the 
student body of the upper division ranking highest in scholarship. 

Delta Psi Omega 

Delta Psi Omega, national honorary dranati. ty, upholds high 

standards in scholastic and dramatic endeavor by initiating into its mem- 
bership Only those students who have done outstanding and efficient 

work in playwriting, actii production. Through then com 

with other chapters of the national club member.-, m ,,„,,.., 

i edort and toward the production >ei types "I plays 

at I I Shim 
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CHRISTIAN SERVICE LEAGUE 

The Christian Service League, affiliated with the Y, W. C. A., 
encourages social life among the students, takes charge of vespers and 
chanel Serves <u c ;,,on;uly, and seeks in various ways to stimulate 

n L interest ami .merest in philanthropic work. The elation 
*nds delegates to the Y. W. C. A. conferences and otherwise endeavors 
to widen the scope of its interests in accordance with the. Y. W. C. A. 
program. 

SPECIAL INTEREST ORGANIZATIONS 

Art Club 

The Art Club is open to students in Art History, Fine Arts and 
Pr^nh c Arts ud to a limited number of students mtcrested in art hut 
^nrnlW^n urt courses The organisation , ates with the Com- 

3LST 1 HrsoTArt Gallery in procuring and arrangmg ex* 
Efl^ASSS uteres, in the aims and ^* *££; 
study of contemporary, art, visits to art collect^ and trips to studios 
and art centers are included m the program of the Club. 

TU* ri»h also seeks to develop skills and give resources that will 

, raft «>r hobby. 

Arts and Crafts Club 
^ L a i rv.ft* Club is organised for those students who enjoy 

AthJert AisodtftioTi 
TV Athletic A-odati working - tZJSXSSSkX*^ 

education, to*re« I '" "' ' ;" ;;' ,;,,.,, hockey gam. 

rt-.ii , : '"i ■ ,,,, | , " 1 i , - , "ii",', , ,'„', 1 "I-- Ka.-.U.il I queti 

::i: i i-n": sttssftsswa ■ ■ ■ 

,<1 swimming meets. 
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Camera Club 



The Camera Club affords a means of self-expression, as well as 

ine ^~* V , students . Both the technical and artistic 

SSnS^p^^SS^ many members develop and print 

phases ot pnotograpny « ^ark-room. Various contests are held 

rou^ryTa^ofe^ntstrThe annua, exhibit in the spring. 

Green Curtain Dramatic Club 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club, open to all students, holds tar 
i 1 flii nn^Pr the suDervision of the dramatic director. The 

also ?P^ ^"SS _ nd other n earby cities to visit the theatres and 
special trips to Cbcago and otne^ J of the ^ ^ drama 

SlSSr » %«r ££& hX creative arts of the theatre. 

International Relations Club 

The International Relations Club, open to all students of the col- 
lege aims aX development of an understanding of mternationa affairs 
and'an appreciation of the customs, achievements, and aspirations of the 
various neonles of the world. Its activities include regular monthly meet- 
Ls tL P Xation of an international news bulletin board, the sponsor- 
^p of gS speakers, and attendance at international relations confer- 
ences held at other colleges. 

Pro Musica 

Pro Musica Club, composed of a limited number of talented musk 
student? meets monthly for a concert given by members, followed by a 
business meeting and social hour. The organization acts as host to visit- 
ing mTsictns and seeks to foster the love of good music. Membership is 
by try-out under the supervision of the music faculty. 

Travel Club 

The Travel Club is organized for students who have traveled or are 
especially interested in traveling in foreign countries. Meetings ieature 
motion pictures and talks by faculty members on foreign countries. 
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Boots and Saddle Club 

Boots and Saddle Club is organised for students interested in better 

Boots ana o* _ m0 nthly meetings for study of types of sad- 

SffiJa^nStZta, of tne show ring. In addition to 

die horses and nanona y sponsors two gymkhanas, two 

sleigh n ^, and M ra t ^ s P toS rocky bluffs of the Mississippi, a formal 
S^JS^E Si Livestock Exposition in Chicago. 

The Record 

year, gives students e *P er ^ c £ r m V; ; ub i ica tion of worthwhile prose and 
ffitfwith faculty members furmshmg counsel. 
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UNIT OF INSTRUCTION 

The unit of instruction is a semester hour. This term may be de- 
fined as a credit granted for successful completion of a study pursued 
for one class hour per week throughout a semester of eighteen weeks. 

In general two hours of laboratory work are counted as equivalent 
to one recitation class hour if the instructor requires computations and 
write-ups of laboratory work to be done outside of laboratory hours. 
If such work is required to be done in the laboratory and under the 
supervision of the instructor, the laboratory equivalent of a class meeting 
for which preparation has been made is three hours. 

Class hours are fifty minutes in length. A five-minute interval is 
allowed for passing from one class to another. 

GRADING SYSTEM 

The letters A to E are symbols used to indicate the degree of pro- 
ficiency in any subject and may be interpreted as follows: 

A— Superior C— Average 

B— Above average D— Below average 

E — Failure 

As a rule, condition grades are not assigned by the faculty. Where 
special conditions prevail, however, which are not the result of a student s 
inattention to her studies, incomplete work may be made up with the 
consent of the instructor. A student who receives a final examination 
grade of E in any subject may request a second examination, providing 
the average grade in that subject is not less than C. Such an examination, 
however, must be taken not later than four weeks after the beginning or 
the ensuing semester, and when taken may not result in a final semester 
grade higher than C. 

Supplementing the marking system is the grade point system, which 
serves to set definite standards of achievement in terms of amount and 
quality of work. Grade points are assigned in the following manner: 

A grade of A earns 3 grade points for each semester hour of credit. 

A grade of B earns 2 grade points for each semester hour of credit. 

A grade of C earns 1 grade point for each semester hour of credit. 

A grade of D earns grade points for each semester hour of credit. 

[28} 
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- *« „ a «>nte at the end of the first six weeks and at 
Ae ShTseS £ ffionaUeports will be sen, upon request t o 

parents at any time. 

CHANGING AND DROPPING COURSES 

ttrrhett^weetrEweaS Witt be recorded as a failure 
on the final semester report. 

Permission to change courses wiU ^^ £*£ 
weeks of eaeh neater Appl.««on» the e^r« hou d 

^S£? Wi^ffird.*- win be considered. 
After the eviration of f .^.^-^^^menul 

as ZptM-Tfe:; of fX:r no. u** ^ ^ 

reasons for dropping a course. 




ADMISSION 



Application for admission is made on a special application form 
which is sent upon request. The application for a resident student is 
officially recorded only when accompanied by a registration of twenty 
dollars for reservation of a room. This amount is credited later to the 
semester fee. 

Students will be admitted to full junior college standing (eleventh 
grade) upon presentation of seven acceptable units completed in a high 
school accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools or by other recognized standardizing agencies. Stud- 
ents will be admitted to full standing in the junior year of the Junior 
College (equivalent to college freshman) upon presentation of sixteen 
units from a four-year high school' or twelve units from a senior high 
school accredited by the above mentioned accrediting agencies. A unit in 
any subject represents the equivalent of five class meetings a week for a 
year of approximately thirty-six weeks. Classification will be accorded 
when the certified list of credits is presented. A candidate for admission 
also must furnish evidence of good moral character and honorable dis- 
missal from the school last attended. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 



The diploma of graduation ^ *^£^$X%1 
who have completed a —^a^T 1^7™ ™* who have 

upper division (equivalent of grades 13 and 14). 

**"£* lia^ngufgS , fpjifOaS-^. ^d four in Phys,cal 
ffiS,"pl« ^ non g eredit-w;» in Hygrene 

S;rad^dt Smpiete her junior college course. 

RECOMMENDATION TO COLLEGE 
For recommendation to coilege or -«^SSXS? *E 

S&S^tW^^ the upper third 

of their class. ,, , nf i n \ 

Transfer from the lower div 15 ion (equivaknt o grad* .»»£»» 

to another institution is possible for ^™° n X w e? division courses. 

of 64 semester hours, and Physjca Edu c at.on, m .o Forei Lan . 

las s£3 srsaMStt. -v-j^ 

years each. 
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SUGGESTED CURRICULA 



Students in the four-year junior college may follow the liberal arts 
curriculum, as outlined below, or may concentrate somewhat more in a 
particular field of interest. 

The outlined curricula are suggested, not rigid, and may be varied 
to meet the student's interests and needs. 



LIBERAL ARTS CURRICULUM 

Freshman Tear 
(J 1th Grade) 



First Semester 

Courses Credits 

English 11 4 

Biology 11 - • • 4 

Modern History 11 or 

Problems of Democracy IS .... 4 
Foreign Language 4 

(French or Spanish) 
Physical Education and Health 

16 



Second Semester 

Courses Credits 

English 12 J 

Biology 12 4 

Modern History 12 or 

Problems of Democracy 14 4 

Foreign Language • . 4 

(French or Spanish) 
Physical Education and Health 

16 



Sophomore Year 
(12th Grade) 



First Semester 

Courses Credits 

English 21 4 

Physics 21 4 

U. S. History 21 4 

Foreign Language (French or 

Spanish) or Mathematics 4 

Physical Education and Health 

16 



Second Semester 

Courses Credits 

English 22 \ 

Physics 22 - \ 

U. S. History 22 4 

Foreign Language (French or 

Spanish) or Mathematics 4 

Physical Education and Health 

16 
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First Semester. 



Junior tear 
(13th Grade) 



Courses Credits 

English Composition 31 . ■ • • 

Biology 31 or Introduction to the 

Physical Sciences 31 * 

Introduction to the 

Social Sciences 31 ]] 

Foreign Language 

(French or Spanish) 
Physical Education and Hygiene . . ] 



Second Semester 



16 



Courses Credits 

English Composition 32 • ■ • 3 

Biology 32 or Introduction to the 

Physical Sciences 32 

Introduction to the 

Social Sciences 32 

Foreign Language 

(French or Spanish) . 

Physical Education and Hygiene . .J. 

16 



Senior Tear 
(1 4th Grade) 



First Semester 

_ Credits 

Courses 

English 41 or 43 ••••••■' j , 

Foreign Language, Continued .... i 
Introduction to the Humanities 41 . 4 

Zoology 41 or Chemistry 41 * 

Religion 45 , 

Physical Education __ 

17 



Second Semester 



Courses 

English 42 or 44 •••••.•** '." 
Foreign Language, Continued ... 
Introduction to the Humanities 42 
Physiology 42 or Chemistry 42 . . 

Religion 46 • • • 

Physical Education 



Credits 

3 
3 
4 
4 

2 

1 



17 



SPECIAL INTEREST CURRICULA 

►« i„ a rt home economics, music, and 

-3tt#z£sr~£& ~- to *« fe,ds ,nto 

their course in the junior college. 

Course of Stud, for the Lower Division 

To complete the work of ^ ^^^^^ ^ 
minimum total of 60 semester ^credtf s and P^ ^ f ^.^ § . 
elective* in the students M?*™™^ ng one yea of 

requirements must be *f .^"f^ 8 ^ f the subjects of English, 
pre-lower division work) in eacn u 
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Foreign Language, Mathematics, Science, and Social Science; and two 
years of study in each of two others of the above-listed subjects. 

Course of Study for the Upper Division 

Required Courses. To complete the work of the upper division, 
a student must have six credits in English, eight in Introduction to the 
Humanities, eight in Introduction to the Social Sciences, eight in Science 
or in Foreign Language, four in Religion, and four in Physical Education 
and Hygiene. 

Electives. Twenty-six hours of electives may be chosen during the 
course of study in the upper division. It is recommended that a student 
select courses from several departments, for elective courses are available 
in Art, Home Economics, Music, Secretarial Studies, Speech, English 
Literature, Foreign Language, Mathematics, Science, and Social Science. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 



Courses are numbered 1 through 49, with odd numbers denoting 
first semester courses and even numbers denoting second semester courses. 
In general, Preparatory School courses are numbered 1 through 9; fresh- 
man courses are numbered in the tens, 11 through 19; sophomore courses 
are numbered in the twenties, 20 through 29; junior courses are num- 
bered in the thirties, 30 through 39; and senior courses are numbered in 
the forties, 40 through 49. 

HUMANITIES 

The Division of Humanities brings together the achievements of 
men as expressed in literature, art, music, philosophy, and religion Its 
n^coL are to equip the student with skills necessary for an under- 
Sing and Appreciation of the values attained in these areas and to 
acquaint her with the forms in which they are discovered. 

41-42— Introduction to the Humanities. 

A course designed to promote an understanding of the forces con- 

^P^Ss^SA S 5?£3KS run 

3S3A53& S r y s&5- ^ TT ^ ss-fs 

Mediterranean civilisations, the medieval wor d I and ** ^ ° 

Renaissance and Reformation; second seme ter study oi the se 

to twentieth centuries, presenting •£■»*»? *£*%. "^ mm 

^Z^^&^^°' - ***** 

materials in art and music. 

Four hours per wee\ t both semesters. Four credits each semester, 

EHQLISH 
Mr. O'Grady, Mrs. Rhodes, Mlss Ryan 

Effort is made ^ugh^ 
literature to realize a two-fold aim-. ^j*^™^ t0 cultivate an 
express her thoughts with accuracy and effectiveness, ano 
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appreciative understanding of our rich literary heritage, and its relations 
to the problems of modern life. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of eight major works during any 
given semester, one semester hour of credit is given. This credit is 
granted to Seniors only when the course is taken in conjunction with 
English 45— Advanced Composition. 

' Organization of courses is planned to meet the requirements of the 
universities for foundation courses in composition and literature, as well 
as to meet the need of the individual student. 

Orientation Course. 

A service course in the techniques of study and research, designed 
to increase competence in the preparation of classroom work, term papers, 
and research problems; required of all entering students; weekly lectures 
and project assignments in note-taking, outlining, the art of reading, and 
the use of the library. Class meets one hour a week. Credit in English 
is dependent upon successful completion of this course. 

3-4 — Enclish II. 

Sound review and continued study of the principles of grammar 
during the first semester; weekly themes written; second semester empn;i 
sis on the reading and analysis of a literature text. 

Five hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

H42 — American Literature. 

Historical survey of American letters from Colonial days to the 
present time; emphasis upon the historical, biographical, and aesthr 
forces which have been and are operative in our national literature. 
continued work in grammar and rhetoric, with weekly themes required; 
development of clarity, lucidity, and forcefulness in written and spoken 
English. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

21-22 — Types of English Literate 

A critical approach to English literature through the study of the 
types and forms of written expression; lectures, class discussions and 
extensive outside reading designed to develop an understanding of litera- 
ture as an art form and as a vehicle of opinion; study of most significant 
authors from Beowulf to the present in terms of the novel, the essay, the 
short story, the narrative poem, the lyric, the ballad, and the drama, 
grammar review and frequent themes required. 

Four hours per week, both semester. Four credits each semester. 
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tory essays, and opportunity to ,^X en " reading, achieved through 
organize an investigative theme; (3 [^^^t rapid skimming, 
practice in the various types of reading ^"^^j* ired f or 

-±S ralvS di ^ indX wTe^XT -m pa^ six book 
Three hours per wee\, both semesters. 1 nree crew 

contributions of libranes; wgo vide ^notion mt* rf 
resource,; and, ^ough a study ° * radj w ^p develop 

vocational, general, cultural "™ " = ,, ovcr a f, e r college years. 

habits of self-directed reading wh.cn win carry ^ ^^ 

Two hours per week, second semester. 

41-42-Survev of English UTBl f uw! ; Ando . Savon period to the 
A survey of English literature *"%*?$$%?%& attention 

pruent day, following the ^/^^Koulaging the student 

\o masterpieces in all fields <>**£J£f^ in whic h she is interested. 

w a maximum of work yP"*''' « ' dits Mc) , « m „ Kr . 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three ere 

43-lNT*. to the Study of K*™ h: (1) thc 

Studyof the types of P^ ? throng^ hre^foW a P) ^ 

study of the technique of the chart torn. I stuJy of t „ 

ooetrv as a creation of periods and scnoois j ted „f the student 

Son „f per**, alitiesi reason* *™%&*SZv>*** "P^ 

only upon sufficient demand. Thrw crtf aits. 

Three hours per week, fr* """**• 

44-lNTi > Shamble- work and Hfc of 

A course designed to ^f^^fflS^g ten plays: Rotneo 
William Shakespeare. intense study Ot the 
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and Juliet, A Midsummer Xighf* Dream, Henry IV (Part I) Much 
Ado About Nothing, As You Like It, Othello, Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, 
and The Winter's Tale. Prerequisite: completion of Introduction to 
the Humanities. Course offered only upon sufficient demand. 

Three hours per wee\, second semester. Three credits. 

45,46— Advanced Composition. 

A senior course in creative prose writing; class criticism for student- 
written material; a survey of influences at work m American life, lan- 
guage and literature, and a survey of one phase of contemporary creative 
writing by each student; writing by students of any of the following 
forms: the essay, the story, the drama, the radio script, the poem, the 
news story, and the advertisement. Prerequisite: English 31-32. Course 
offered only upon sufficient demand. 

Two hoars per wee\, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

LATIN 
Miss Ryan 

These courses are planned to develop in the student the mastery of 
forms and a concise method of attack which makes for the accurate 
translation and intelligent understanding of the classics. 

The courses' aims are: first, to give the student a grasp of the prin- 
ciples of grammar and language structure which will be practical in all 
subsequent language study; second, to increase the student s ability to 
understand and appreciate her own language; third, to help the student 
gain a familiarity with the men, ideas, and ideals of one of the world s 
great civilizations. 

Third and four year Latin will be offered if there is sufficient 
demand for it. 

1-2— Elementary Latin. 

Thorough training on forms; mastery of simple rules of synt 
reading of a large amount of simple graded materials such as myths, 
plays, and stories of Roman life to give practice in applying grammatical 
principles; writing of easy Latin. 

Five hours per wee\, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

3-4 — Caesar. 

Brief review of elementary forms of syntax; thorough drill on sub- 
junctives; intensive reading of more difficult Latin preparatory to Caesar; 
selection from Caesar's Gallic Wars; writing of Latin based on text; 
collateral reading and reports. 

Five hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 

The general aim of the courses in modern language is, through in- 
tensive study of the fundamentals of grammar and of correct pronuncia- 
ion to develop the ability to write and speak the simple Somatic Ian- 
Se to understand it when heard, and to read graded material both 
ffivdyTnd for content. An endeavor is made m all classes to develop 
rodent an interest in, and a better understanding of, the real 
Tjt Hf td SXSdie nation through its language. Placement tests 
Ire riven at the beginning of the year. On the basis of the results, 
sKts are assigned to the classes where their ability places them. 



FRENCH 

Miss Thop. 



1142 — Bbgw French. 

^S«SySSS5* con-prehen^n; careful „««,**» 
" new material; cultural infortnauon ,n Enghsh. 

Rm hour, per «,«*. both semester*. Four end*, each loMtttr. 

-)l,-)f_„I N 'Ti:RMEDlATE PR 

Grammar review, d.ctation oral «*^S*H\2gS«3 

anu cunu c ««-«#*rs Four credits each semester. 

Five hours per week, both semesters. 

23-24— Outline of French Literature. 

^^WetrSef ^:'^ .Ml and 11*. « 
"tir hours pc, ^ both semesters. Four cred.ts euch semester. 

1 " J nudents who have not pre- 

An introductory course for » hjgeg ** fart „ rlly a tw „ 

vimisly studied French, or who have i» con | >I«M undimc „ u |,s 

year/high school courn hetaoon. or^o*. ^ 

S eee*£ lLrt taopMitfa * 0pcn y " 
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■j \,\a— Advanced French. 

3 3-34 /\dva sketches upon which compositions 

Grammar review, biographical &*™*. .vocabulary drills, simple 
are based; short stories on » ^/£ "£*£' 2^M00 £ge. of outside 
conversations on classroom ^^^^31^2 or the equivalent. 
^^^t^r^^^- drench, which is given to 

ji.41_French Literature Survey. 

41-42 rRENon selected plays of the seventeenth 

Readings in ffc»2Z££*£j%* * ' east °" e ph \° l "* 

department «-,«*«« Three credits each semester. 

Three hours per wee\. both semesters. 

SPANISH 
Miss Whitcomb 

11,12— Beginning Spanish. 

Consunt practice in. oral work ^J^^&tt 

""Zti per «*. both severs. Fo„r credits each setter. 

21-22— Intermediate Spanish. 

A review and continuation of the ^^^W^^ 

m0 re detailed study; ^tXSSt T^ThZry; outside 
extensive reading m modern htcr^ure ™ **? g ish 1M2 or 
reading for content, second semester. Prerequisite, op 

equivalent. «**!■ each semester. 

Four hours per wee\, both semesters. Four credits eac 

31-32— Elementary Spanish. . 
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a 3,^4 — Advanced Spanish. 

Review and enlargement of the first year's work; conversation, , some 

° f T^« Lrs per wee\, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Mr. Wilson 
Th, mirooses of the Department of Religion and Philosophy are to 

t S^O^r^Xo't^'faS for advanced 
study in religion and philosophy. 

40-Sooal Philosophy. kntwledgc and understanding of 

contemporary writ, „ m „ ct , r Three credits. 

Three hours per week, second, semester. 

of God. , , 1 _„,,,, Tu-o credits each semester. 

Tu<o hours per wee\. both semesters. I « 

SPEECH AND DRAMA 

Miss Kendall 

The aun of th» department is fourfold nrsl 10 do,,.,p a, = 

elation of the art of spoking: second to ari Ok ^s ^ fa 

in oral eaprcsaon: third «g"^^^£*yWy; fo,,r,h ' '" 

„ P r^n1hSX ff d^r^eS &W"« 5- - <— 
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t, n „ m;if1 > c\uh staees two productions. The Play Pro- 

^ EaSte t r ^ nr^n oSact plt?s. Not only in acting and stage 
ducuon students pres ^ °" e £\ p / musi and dancing , ,he student 

SS^tf i- «&>^S » an artikc who., AU departs, 

of the college co-operate in producing a play. 

Uoon consultation with the instructor, students with particular 

speechTfficS wHl ^^f^^^^^^ ^ 
These students are urged to elect Speech 21 or bpeecn 51. 

*\ t ^^ Speech. 

A beginning course in the fundamentals of speech for students of 
rh, iLr dTv" .on TOice and pantomime, oral readmg, and creamre dra- 
StKqSw<^*« «° appear informally before an audience. 

Tu,„ his per «,«t both semesters. Tu-o cred.ts each semester. 

■^—Fundamentals of Speech. 

A foundation course for public speaking, interpretation, and acting; 
hr^thingelemems of tone production, the relation of emotion to speech; 
poSSytTm or^l exercfses with student criticism; private instructs 
for those needing corrective speech. 

Two hours per wee\. first semester. ^«"> cveans 

32— Literary Interpretation. 

A study of moods, emotions, and ideas as expressed by the poet 
novelfst dramatist, with student's own creative work m rnono Rogues and 
«W ^.me study in acting technique, and in radio technique, iynt 
t7se Sat ^monologuesT short stories, scenes from plays and the 
ruden's^ -cations used as source material. Prercquisite^Speech 31. 

Tu/o hours per wee\, second semester. wo ere . 

34— EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING. 

The organizing of public opinion through speech; study of the 
im pulses gov^ning g human behavior; organization of speech , material 
a^gned readmg; "constant drill in speaking from the platform. Pr 
requisite: Speech 31. , 

Two hours per wee\. second semester. w0 cr 

35,36— Play Production. 

A lecture and laboratory course which surveys the £**kal lp«*>j 

lems of scene design and construction -f^^t^S'lSto ^ 
makeup, and directing; laboratory work gained through ho ding c pon 
siblc positions in public productions which give practical tra.n.ni. 
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management and in the technical phases of production. Open to lower 
division students by special permission. 

Two hours per week per semester, and a minimum of tlnrty-ax hours 
of crew wor\ each semester. Two credits each semester. 

43.44— Individual Instruction for Advanced Students. 

Private lessons for seniors who expect to major in speech; open to 

reparation of recital material. Prerequisite: Speech 32. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 
The aim of the social sciences is to give the student ^Jjj 
w prevent her submergence £*. £ gb rf * fte^Senunding of 
in which she lives. The b f ck ^ oun " ,'°L f t h e past . Other courses 

things as they are ,s to *J^'?££$%£ t . generally known as the 
are concerned primarily with the impact ..w 1, jnstitutions . Even- 

ri^^^^^^^^^ ,0 contributc t0 its 

enrichment, 

development of the social po ^^cr study of social sd Course 

ltfe and to provide » ™ r t urtncr y 

required of all juniors. ^.^ ^ sctnc , tcr . 

Four hours per wee*. »<>»" semewc* 



£CONOM/(--> 
Miss Lraman 



41— General EOONOW fundamental 

A course- designed nt ^/X^ -odety; 

momic principles and in the probl mo* ^ ^ 

emphasis on the d *«*of t lu. P - ^ anf J 

»s r ^;' »* - financ,al 

control, and world market rhree cre dits. 
Three hours per week, fast semester. 
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HISTORT 
Miss Leamak, Mr. McBr.de. M.ss Hostetter 

11 19— Modern European History. 

H42-MODERN students. First semester 

An elementary course ior "J"* , » . XIV t i78 Q wlt h 

study of Western Europe ""^ Xentd b 7d^a»tic rivalries and 
attention to internationa relarions ^^^ ^ M from 1789 to 
revolutionary move ments . * c0 ™ ^'" 8 f y political and KM 
tJZttttSZ&JS culminated in tl, 

World War. . m<!rtm p our credits each semester. 

Four hours per wee\, both semesters. 

ti -n Amfrican History and Governmi 

the beginning to the present day with »P^5™ ater in8ight and 

state governmental *«"**"*;. p di , wch 5<5m «ter. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. i vi 

opment of medieval civilization upon ^ foundations Mt ny 

the Renaissance, the Reformation, and ^^^^SbSw rev* 

and constitutionalism; second seme dy of ™£gd5S£ Id tl 

rCad, ^;rhLTpjr t both ****** Three credits each semester. 

43,44-Recent American History and In .ons. 

A study of the chief forces in the develop, 
since tte CfcO War; emphasis upon tl ** * J*™' 

SuSns upon economic and «ul BS£ 

subject of foreign relations; conadera motion to 

reliions. Prerequisite: a course in ^ ca ^^ ft| ^ sm ester. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits eacn 

46— Contemporary BlltOW, rwA**fi 

Study of the or f World War I, tl 

domestic and in1 ll problems **"£« Ve , 

Hitler, events leading to Wor d War II, the probl 
reconstruction, and plans for the postwar world. 

Three hours per week, second semester. ' ™ 
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47 ,4 8 _„I N TRODUCTiON TO Art HISTORY. . f oun dation 

A survey study of the history ^ d J^ c £5 opinent of style, 

for subsequent period ^S£iSSl£^ «■««*. and ^^ 
emphasizing scu^^^^ showing th e value 

in the second semester; study ot gcner<n « y y observation and in 
of such knowledge in the development ot^ te ana and 

Uken separately, but the entire course 1 ^ ^^ 

Tu/o hours per week, both semesters. 



PSYCHOLOGY 
Miss Baxter 



41— General Psychology. f cno i OKy observable in every; 

An introduction to the principles Ot g9**£fo. and thcir control 
day Ufe; a survey of the ^^JTSSiS -dy of the sulv 
and application to the f*^J£££ lu . rc d lty , intelligence, motiva- 
fee* of personality, individual dl i*^' Personal conferences 

£ X^ lud^ included M integral part of the 

ll % )r « hour* per «** f* — ** ^ 

SOOJ ; "*~ 

v4.« H Mr Wilson 

M,$8 LEAMAN, MRS »» l ■•■»'• 

14 PK»UW ent-day American Ufc 

A course prerentu - ' lv.no to 

and n rcmonwealth and 

Four ffOttrt per week. bO* temOfen. 

.1. PM «V< md undereunding.of 

aocietyb • *^V I from PI* 

£ , :1V M • Man and 
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NATURAL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

BIOLOGICAL SCIEHCES 

Miss Weigel 

The courses in biology are designed to give the students a dear con- 
ception of the underlying principles which govern living matter. The 
dominating objectives of the courses are: (1) to cultivate skill and habits 
of scientific thinking as are exemplified by biology, (2) to describe and 
interpret the machinery of the organic world, and (3) to contribute such 
practical information about biology as is desirable for citizen* in the 
modern world. 

114 2 — Elementary Biology. 

A lower division study of plants and animals, their lives, functions, 
environments, and economic importance; field trips familiarizing the 
student with local flowers, birds, and insects; emphasis upon human 
biology, public health, and consumer biology. 

Three class meetings and two two-hour laboratory periods per week, 
both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

3 1-J2— Introduction to the Biological Sciences. 

A study covering the following four main divisions: I. Variety and 
relationships among living things: a brief study of the plant and animal 
kingdoms, including a study of man's probable ancestry. II. The dynamics 
of living organisms: an analysis of how the living machine works, with 
particular stress on the physiology and psychology of man in health and 
disease. III. Organic evolution, heredity, and eugenics. IV. Ecology: the 
relation of living organisms to their environment and to each other; the 
problems of social organization in lower organisms. Laboratory demon- 
strations and motion pictures used. 

Four lecture periods per wee\, both semesters. 

Four credits each semester. 

41— General Zoology. 

An introduction to the principles governing animal and human lite 
a comprehensive survey of the structures of the organism relative to 
digestion, respiration, excretion, and reproduction; discussions of phil- 
osophical phases of the subject, such as the nature and origin of life, 
spontaneous generation; the germ theory of disease, and immunity; lec- 
tures, discussions, and laboratory work planned to introduce the major 
divisions of animal biology, anatomy, physiol ology, classification, 

and geographic distribution. Prerequisite: Biology 3142. 

Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods per wee\, first 
semester. Four credits. 
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42 — Physiology. 



42 — Physiology. 

A course acquainting the student with scientific observation, ope* 
ments and thinking, furnishing a basis for meeting the varying physio- 
S needs of life; study of anatomy, cell structure, work of the heart, 
SatS and the internal environment, respiration, digestion and foods, 
Son of muscle and nerve, and body defenses against disease. 

Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods per ™*> ™™ 
semester. 

PHrSlCAL SCIENCES 
Mr. Love joy. Mrs. Hines 

21-22— Elementary Physics. . ( 

A course offering explanations of common phenomena in daily Me 

for freshmen and sophomores. , 

involved in us application. .,„„._,, „„ io a 5 m, »«i(. 

both semester*. 

-a SSSSSSs 

motion picture. ill « of the k «" s(rn „ ters 

ur class meetings per wee^. oc ^ ^.^ ^ semester . 

RAL ° ,U A and Ikht emphw- on the prac- 

Mv clcctncity, sound, m^.-^ ^ Ume eco . 
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nomics and physical education majors; not open to students who have 
had high school physics. , 

«rl« *. meetings m a *■, .wo-honr ^^J^^ZZt. 

both semesters. 

41.42— General Chemistry. 

A course in general inorganic chemistry, with introductory quanta- 

' *SS- and two tioo-hour **^^^*££ 



MATHEMATICS 
Miss Baxter 



The courses in mathematics aim to prepare the student for advanced 
ing and solving problems that will be useful m daily life. 



1-2— Algebra. 



1 ■ — f\ TCP BRA t 

The laneuaee and ideas of algebra; the formula, the equation, graphs, 
signJ numff £ fundament operations, factoring and problem 
Xng including the solving of the quadratic equation. 

Five hours per uM. both semester, Four credits each semester 

11-12— Plane Geometry. . . 

A study of straight-line figures, parallels, perpendiculars circles, 

similar polygons, areas of polygons and ^^^^^'emester 
Five hours per week, both semesters. Four crests each semester 

21-22— Second Year Algebra. 

A review of first year algebra; the functional relation I S^^' 
tion, exponents, roots, radical, quadratic *«^^^^£X 
svstems of quadratic equations, binomial theorem, logarithm, and tne 
3S£Si?dF a right triangle. Work of the first tester covers tr 
qS work for one-half credit. The whole year is recommended for 
College Board candidates. 

Four hours per wee\. both semesters. Four credits each semester. 
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24— Solid Geometry. 

i , n A anff l K in soace- a study of polyhedrons, cylinders, 

Four hours £er wee\, second semester. 
51— Trigonometry. • . 

of mangles. Thrc<: credits. 

Three hours per u»eet first semester. 

fractions, determinants, and series^ Th ^ ^^ 

Three hours per wee\. second semester. 

and value of mathematics ml ^~ d £S£«£ UvS « «"•"• 
tfoo .,, the topic, i of bo^owmB — J* -£ c „ mmuni ca.ion servces. 

ance, social ^""'^ U ^;J c „ f busine5S ,„ „cicty. 
filine systems, and the relation oi uua T| ^ cm j„j. 

Three hours per we*, jirst semester. 

^-Secretarial Accounting , OD lication of these 

Fundamental P™ciple* o -coontin^^ PPta^ ^ ^ 

esfttw^atiass and *. — « * 

balance sheet. .-«-«■ Thr " cr<r<JltS 

Three hours per week, second semester. 



THE FINE ARTS 
„. Dlv *on of the Pine *g£*S2& * £S Sl 

included in the curricula. 
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Music in the junior college has a special function in that it continues 
and develops the interest aroused in secondary schools through participa- 
tion Ti orchestra, chorus, and glee club. It also aims to carry to a 
hTgher degree of proficiency the performing skills acquired e sewhere. 
For the junior college student, as well as for the older liberal arts college 
student music acts as an emotional outlet, a refuge from the common- 
Sean emotional and intellectual discipline, a vehicle for personality 
development, and finally as an avocation or vocation. 

Grabhic and Plastic Arts in the junior college serve to prepare the 
student to make significant creative contribution to contemporary ^ art 
and life whether that contribution be in a university, an art school a 
home or a professional position. Beginning professional training in the 
Sor colleg P e, accompanies the regular academic work, thus challenging 
students to an awareness of the practical need for art in everyday life. 

HISTORY AHD APPRECIATION OF THE FIHE ARTS 
Miss Hostetter, Miss Gaume, Mme. Scott 

11-12— Fine Arts Survey. . 

A course designed to supplement the courses in Art and Musician 
attempt t Kh? student an understanding of the development of the 
a^hougLut history and of man's effort to express ^ *£** 
their means; presentation of and commentaries on examples of the ma JO r 
and minor art forms; emphasis upon the application of the materia to 
the every day life of the student; attention called to the development of 
appreciation of the arts as a leisure time activity. 

Two hours per wee\, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

31-32— Music Appreciation. • 

A layman's course in the appreciation of music, designed primarily 
for liwHrts students; emphasis upon an intelligent ™*™^£ 
the periods forms, styles, and techniques of music; lectures attendance 
at rS, use of records from Carnegie Music Set, assigned readings, 
and papers included in the course. 

T„o *» ho«« and o„e .« peWod^r <££*£££. 

41-42— History of Music. . 

A study of the history of music from the dawn of civilization .to 
the present day; notebooks containing class notes, pictures, and ^ biogra 
phii of most noted musicians required; teaching method by lectures 
discissions, outside reading, themes, term papers, and occasional music 
examples. Course offered only on sufficient demand. 

Two hours per wee\, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 
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47,48— Introduction to Art History. 

A survey of the history of art, designed to give a foundation for 
subsequent period courses; the tracing of the development of style 
emSSng sculpture and architecture in the first semester, and pain ing 
X second semester; study of general art principles, showing ^the value 
of such knowledge in the development of taste and observation and in 
evaluation of present day art; lectures supplemented by col ateral read- 
ingsS papers, and the study of numerous reproductions. Either 
semester™ work may be taken separately, but the entire course is 
reconmended.^ ^ ^ ^ smestm . Tw0 credits each semester. 

MUSIC 

Tho music courses are so organised as to prepare students for ad- 
lne music course •"* & esi2ne d to meet the more gen- 

required of all students taking muste on the Et J"™^ °^ must 
Upper division students, on the inwm c ™*^ ° Ear training 

rate as a parallel "^^S^toSSf totot. planning to 

^aSa^-rS at four-vear eolleges 

and universities. 1# ., cir 

THEORY OF MUSIC 

Miss Eby, Mrs. Brown 

11 1 a Fad Training and Sight Singing. 

33,34— Ear 1RA1MNO intervals, primary triads, 

^L d «efr|^,£3C — s, and ^ 
35-36-Elemhntary Harmony^ ^ ^ 
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chords modulations to closely related keys; written < W based upon 

Wed rises and given melodies; analysis of s.mpe two and three part 
forms; emphasis upon the harmonization of original melodies. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

43-44— Advanced Harmony. 

Inversions of the secondary seventh chords; eh : alterations; 

altered chords; modulations to far-related keys; appoggiaturas; su 
sbns antkipations; melodic figuration; analyaia of I idi choral 

e eativ wr, in^ in small forms; a summary ot , LOWC tren 

,uncd to enable the student press,, ill 

devices. ,_, . , 

Two hours per week, both semestei Two credits each semester. 

ENSEMBLE MUSIC 
«. Scott, Mrs. Brown 

AH BtU who meet the prerc 

ensembles. 

31-32— Orchustr ■ 

Prerequisite : ability to play orchestral instrun val 
of the instructor. Requil olio *«knts. Tw IS for in- 
struction and practice' per week with addition^ * P«bk 

con S iven tnl y ' 

Two hours per week, both seme « credit each .semester. 

33-34— ( 

A,, i open to all voi Other student, in* 

ted in ensemble 

Frequent public appearances afford opportunii 
pression. Special i P** * all public app 

only with P . ui and eont.f 

Tuo hours per week, both a One credit each semester. 

<S CftAPEL SlNGl 

music in **Ky i«« <*" „'' ' r 

give con* 

half credit <• 

f'lAN 
Mrs. Brown. Mi 

The courses in piano include all 
most systematic ted ind musical d involve.. 
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adaptation to the needs of each individual pupil. Particular attention is 

S to thoroughness in foundation work, and representative > compost- 

hosen throughout the course m order that the emotion, and 

>llc ual qualit.es may be developed in unison with the technical. Public 

s udc t atals arc v,wn at intervals during th< Students may enter 

cour, ■ for which they are found qualified by the placement test. Material 

of tlu- ,pprox»mate grades hsted will be .elected to suit individual needs. 

Ci . include fundamentals . 4 music theory for Elementary 

I and 11, and sight-reading and ensemble for all levels. 

ii- p Piano, Bli wv I- - , . 

mo fundamentals for beginners in the lower division. Technique: 

mble . , „» in the upper divrcon, sec 1 ...n» A ) 
practice fcr u>ee*, both semesters, i i. 
u Piano I ntary II .. 

k "" wi ■; mm ^-^ns 3£ —i- ■*■ 

CHcr*. 

21-22 Piano, wcomol 

" d : 

lf " Ur 1M « J He «J< 2L 

in rhythms. MM £*•"£ H J. ;. SatWl 

h's Two-Part ^«^3*iJ3J n s<)m , v Without W 

*»J« 1 of Debussy, Palmgren 

7, c !i" 

practice per neck, h 
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U 'VS£ fe "division students who have completed I Inter- 
A course tor iowei ^ T .u n ; nuP .. maior minor, and chromatic 
MED.ATE Piano '^^ cnt l,ll ch "T and ShSpui. M.M. at 116; 
scales in rhythm, ^»*» ^^TtoSSfa Vhms, M.M. at 
major and minor arpeggios ana tneir Repertoire: 

100; dominant seventh "P^o^.^*^. ^ ThVee-Par. 
Cramer, NtySt«i ies for £ ™" ^ clavichord Book I; Mojart and 
Inventions and The well i empcr u . i mD rcssionistic, and 

Beethoven „»».; -"^Sd^pto. ^T5ScSI?»n^ng for tfao« 

JESTS' d^ C lden^ have competed ^EKM^TE 

Piano requirements, See Piano 41-4Z.J T'Kj.^i, 

P,AN One q hou, private lesson and ten ^^»^ESft 



semesters. 



;i 17 Piano Elementary I ,. . 

A coT*. similar to Piano 1142, for beginners in the upper dm- 
sion. For description, see Piano 11-12, above. 

One hour music theory one half-hour private lesson, and five hours 
practice per wee*, both semesters. ^° 

-V34— Piano, Elementary II. ,. . 

7eou^ similar to Piano 13-14, for beginners in the upper *» 
sion. For description, see Piano 13-14, above. 

^5,36 — Piano, Intermediate. 

the student is to receive credit for Piano 35-36.) 

One hour music theory, one half -hour private ^/"* ^££ 
practice per uk*. both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

41-42— Piano, Advanced. ,-■•,, 

A course, similar to Piano 23-24, for students in the upper dwi*on 
who have completed Intermediate Piano req^^J 
tion, see Piano 23-24, above. (A parallel course in «^™ *£'£]«„ 
and Sight Singing, Harmony, or Music Appreciation must be take. 
if the student is to receive credit for Piano 41-4Z.J 

One hour private lesson and ten ^J^^J^J^. 



semesters. 
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VIOLIH 
Mrs. Brown 

Instruction is offered in all string instruments, including violin, cello, 
viola and double bass. Students not only receive one private and one 
class lesson per week but also are encouraged to join the various ensemble 
groups. 

1142— Violin, Elementary I. 

An elementary course for students in the lower division. Particular 
attention to the manner of holding the violin and bow and to good in- 
tonation and tone quality. Maia Bang. Book I; Wohlfhart, Op 45 
Bool I Kayser, Etudes, Op. 20, Boo\ I; Gruenberg, Progressive Studies 
Vol I or otter similar etudes; Pleyel, Duos; pieces of corresponding 
grade (Upper division students who are on the Elementary I level, 
see Violin 31-32.) _ , 

One hour music theory, one half-hour private lesson, and five hours 
practice per week, both semesters, two credits each semester. 

11,14 Violin. Elementary II. 

works (Upper division students who are on the Elementary 11 level. 

" "Saa ssrte skskk 

tary II requirements. Maza^ Et ^ n tt J^. Fischel and Hermann, 

Sitt, Op. 20; f^l^ U ^Z iTuonn Sonatas; other stan- 
exerases;Accolay Concerto Handel an ^ who havc 

MEDIATE Violin requirements Tartmi, w j Wicniaw8 ki, Etudes 
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Mendelssohn, I*. ^ ^ X^ScT^T^J^- 
tatior .of a recita .required ^^Pg^, « VMin 41-42.) 
pkted Intermediate v out. re 4 H ract j C e per week, both 

P One hour private lesson and ten ho«« P^J ^ semest<:r . 



semesters. 



FM ZXZZXl one h^Hout ;*- — -^ jJS 
practice per «/«*. both semesters. 

"' J rrr^S^X V fa students , the upper division. 

For description, see Viol. a 13 '' 4 - ^ lesson , md five hours 

One hour music theory, one half hour P Mc|) xmester 

practice per toeef!. both semesters. •-■ 

3,.36-VlOUN INTERMEDIATE ^ ^^ 

practice per viee\, both semesters. 
41-42-Violin, Advanced. djvjsJon 

A course, similar to Violin "'? V™ m reauirements. For descrip- 

taken if the student is to receive redit for V»to4l , 

One hour private lesson and ten *"%££*&* J^ner. 



semesters. 



VOICE 

Mme. Scott 
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13 44_Voice, Elementary II. j 

A course for lower division beginners with some know ledge of 

singing and musicianship. Clipping vocal method; Concone 50 vocaV 

Ss Vaccai, vocalises; and more advanced songs in Italian and English. 

(Upper Ssion beginners with some knowledge of singing and musician 

ship, see Voice 33-34.) 

One half-hour private lesson, one Hour class lesson, and five hours 
practke per u/ee*. both semesters. T«h> credits each semester. 

21,22— Voice, Intermediate. , . , . 

A course for lower division students with previous training and 
A course ior lu ™v Clinninger, vocal method; Spickcr, 

o/ five ho«' P**** per uee*. bo* ££«£*, each Kmester . 

upper division. For description, «e Vo.ce 1 MJ. *»«■ 

One half-hour hnv a ,e k«m. »« ^' tTO— »' 
practice per wee\, both semester... vy 

3^34-Vour, BUDflNUU ft for uppcr dlvisi on beginners with 

A course, similar to Voice 13-1 upper ^ V<M 

some knowledge of singing and musiciansinp. 

14, above. , i„*cmi and five hours 

One M/W prnM.e tam. ««£« <£„ ^dY^h «««.er. 
practice per uM. *> oth W"***™' 

W'*- V f nr «udrnts in the upper division 

A cou: «v II reauircmentf. For description and 

who have completed I ^ (FJ33 -urse in either Ear 

crediting, see Voice 2M2, above, v" I 
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n ^ht Singing Harmony, or Music Appreciation 
Training and Sight biNGiNo ^ Voicc J5 , 36#) 

m ust be taken tf the ^ * " ^^ cIa5S Iess0 «. and five hour, 
One hdlf-hour pnvate ^; "/ ™ r Vwo credits each semester. 
practice per wee\, both semesters. 

41,42-VOK*, DANCED. n ^^ ^ 

A course, similar to V«cc 2 J^tg p "PP {on and ^^ 

exceptional ability invoice and »«^^ in either History of 
5? see Voice ^^ above ; ^J^gf K ~ NOi Harmony, or Music 
Music, Ear Tracing and w . g to rcmve credlt f or 

Appreciation must be taKen u 

^^'S-hour private lesson, one hour cUss Umm. and . minimum 

°" e ., jL. LE £U» p- «■*. "v^TSSt each *—». 

GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC ARTS 
Miss BBLt, Mrs. Knim-h 
The an course, are designed ^"^^aMlrf 

^TdT-lp an appreciation, of the part ^^^f^'SS; 
rion is emphasised in sch col activities TteW^ ^ 

art and related subjects is housed in the gallery. 

sis on A drawing SW ^^£^^b£* .gK 

casts; the use of color in ll ustrat < n am. i principles of 

emphasizing harmonious *£^«^£ fetching, and life draw- 
perspective as needed in illustration, lan ^X rical design; commercial 
Fng; problems in crafts, costume *W£**S?££ advertising lay- 
problems in design and to*^*?%T^£& and ability, 
out techniques, given in accordance with group '" te 

Four tioo-hour studio periods per week. ^^cach «„,„,„. 

or 
T«.o tioo-hour studio periods per u-eeli. both «™«<~ ,, umtsler . 
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21-22— Graphic Arts. 

A course emphasizing the design structure and color pattern of all 
types o ^arTco^osition; water color and tempera paintings mn«m 
SquiVpossibilities of color as a medium «^ f ^*2i ~ 
We and from imagination; significance and import of color in abstract 
design; the relating of designs to arts and crafts 

"four t«,o W studio periods per «** £* ~^, -ester. 

31-32— Drawing and Composition. 

a r ,».,.;„« m.irse leading to specialization in any field of art; 
A fo ^ a ^ p ~^jnSSe r of graphic expression; attention to 

&*B ™ sheets and med^s u«d 

Three tu,o-ho«r stud.o periods per ^™%X%ck «***«. 

or 
Three three-l.our stud.o periods per ""fj^^^S semester. 

, t tem P t to increaae the «ta'«X fundamental alpha- 
One three-hour studio period per ivee*. dm^ ^^ ^ fewe$ter . 

Home Economics, and Music. s ,n.est*rs. 

Tu>o three-Hour studio periods per »l^ ^.^ eflch sem «« r . 
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of art- creative problems from nature study and imagination used; em- 
phasis' on still life, landscape, portrait and 6gure study. Prerequisite: 
Art 31-32 or 37-38. 

Two three-hour studio periods per wee\,both semesters. 

1 w Two credits each semester. 



or 



Three three-hour studio periods per wee\, both semesters. 

Three credits each semester. 

43,44_COMMERCIAL DESIGN. 

Advanced study of the fundamental principles of art as applied to 
the commercial field; course planned for the student wishing to prepare 
for the more technical requirement in commercial work or to develop a 
strong understanding of design, composition and color for practical 
application; emphasis on fundamental principles of advertising art: let- 
tering poster, fashion design, and general layout in all mediums. Pre- 
requisite: Art 31-32 and 33-34, or equivalent. 

Six hours per wee\, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

APPLIED ARTS 

HOME ECONOMICS 

Mrs. Warnock 

The courses offered in this department are planned for two classes 

of students in the upper division, those who expect to specialize later in 

home economics, and those who desire some fundamental knowledge of 

household problems. 

I M2— Introduction to Homemaking. 

A course based on the theory that every girl should contribute her 
share toward the success of the home in which she lives; preparation tor 
meeting the most common problems in housekeeping and homemakmg; 
discussion of the following subjects: the development of the modern 
home; the use of time, money, and leisure; the care and training of chil- 
dren; the selection, use, and care of labor-saving devices; the selection, 
construction, and care of clothing and household furnishings; food selec- 
tion and preparation, with special emphasis on nutritive values. 

Four meetings per wee\, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

31-32 — Textiles and Clothing. 

Study of the problems of textiles and clothing directly affecting the 
consumer; study of fibers, materials, ready-to-wear garments, access* 
and house furnishings; special emphasis on suitability, serviceability, ana 
care- a survey of the development of modern dress from historic costume, 
construction problems planned according to students' needs and abilities; 
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On, lecture and two two-hour laboratory periods per weeJ(, both 
One lecture ana ™u <X\vrcc credits each semester. 



semesters. 
33-34— Foods 



^TheT^srs u- « w« c ° ursc ° pen to ,umors 



and seniors. 

semesters. 



concurrently with Economics 41 .) ^^ ^^ 

Three hours per wee\, first semester. 

42 _HOME PLANNING AND ^»^ ^ ^ inihiencc upon 
A study of historic types o ^ rc ™^ th partlcu lar attention to 
contemporary styles; study **»£Z*j ^ arrangement; consid ; 
convenience, economy, and a ^^ e nt ^ mWnp , lighting, heating and 
cration to the sanitation of the : home, piu ^ J£ ^^ j ar . 
ventilation: application of P^P 1 *™ ^ rcSt and decorative objo 
rangement of furniture, draperies rugs, pictu ^^ 

Three hours per week. «cond "™ stcr - 

PHYSICAL EDUCATIOH 

medical examination. 
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Requirements for Alt Students 

r c , «„,-,w1c r*>r week or equivalent, is required of 
A minimum of four perwdsper «ej' or q ^ 

SSS. IM^^fTSa education e£pt on the 
"statement of a qualified phystcan. 

£g!SX&£*&2 ^ uired if credit * to * eranttd - 

Activities 

The activities of the department, in keeping with the objectives 
stated above, may be grouped as follows: 

1. Dancing . . 

Modern dancing, ballet dancing, and tap dancing. 

9 Individual work , ... 

Corrective work for postural and nutritional cond.tions. 

J ' S 1Zelry and advanced swimming, life saving, and div.ng 

4 ' ^chcry, badminton, golf, horseback riding, tennis, baseball, 
basketball, and hockey. 

1 Individual activities « 

Roller skating, ice skating, skiing, tobogganmg, h,kmg, and 

week-end trips. 

Inte.class and interscholastic «-^-*M 3ES£ 
by the athletic association in cooperation with the physical ecuca 

department. , . , 

Each student on entrance present,, on blanks MU by the cob 

jJRATff .SAtW^ .S&*3r« aetivity 
is determined by the findings of this examination. 

The required uniform for all classes may be purchased in the col 
lege bookstore. 

Equipment 

The equipment of the department consist, of »J»^ *^£}f 
a swimming ^ool. a hockey field, three tennis courts, and mnc hole gc 



course. 
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Glengarry Farm Stables 
instruction in horseback riding , is giver , at ^ the £%£>*£ 

%&& sstw a #. ■- --- *■ - ° f 

the annual horse show, 

,w rs c, Campbell owners of Argyll Stables, have gener* 

Mr. and Mrs. b. J. OampDcii, °y" Farm and all its advantages 

ously extended the « •^g^^MS long, was designed 

to Frances Shuncr The main ^™s. ovc , . campus . There arc 

in the colonial style to ,m*A ^ taldrngs rftt^c a p^ ^ ^ 

t?£5Z?£Z£> M trainer, the drrector, office, a 

beautiful lounge and rest room. 

The Stables are operated as an instituuo njn.rre , to net horn *e 

college. The director is ^ M *f t £ y ™ o» Al arrangement, for 
= are 5ffir»»*lS 
^^^tt^f^St and from the Farm in 

a station wagon. d f hjmstl( 

The instructor of equrtation, , W. H. ScoheW, nas ea 

, reputation as a skilled rider and teacher. 

The fees for riding are $75 per semester or $155 for the >ear 

paid in advance. 

Coune in Hygiene 

31— Hygiene. nr nblcms of the students; 

A course dealing with the ^^^/Tna^ of the different 

study of the structure «^J!«^^ t 5iS^nin«andin|i of the 

fystls of the body. t? n Lp^^ 

human mechanism; emphasis «W^ene and on community health, 
nutrition, reproduction and mend I hygmc • thc ^i nurse, 

lecture, given by ^f^Jj^cZ* is integrated with the 
and other members of the facu Ity. U a al , )mc limt ) 

work in physical education and is require Required. 

One lecture period per wee\. d ^ 

Red Cross course, in nursing and first aid also 

stressed. 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

Mi« McNitt 

i t It mav be a mosr 
Secretarial trains k J. ~?J«£*?J?i venation itself. 
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mav ^«r°fofthe teg nnfnf clu^in typing & shorthand. Ttee 
cTrs^re s a„dard courses, and the requirements as to preparafon, 
examinations, and grades will be rigidly mamtamed 

Uoper division students who have had some tram.ng m typ.ng and 

i Ju?% l«» take the advanced course, Advanced Stenography 41-42. 
Thttut olrrop^rtuniry to develop increasmg ability in the use of 
le tvoewtto and other office machines. Students from tins class .may 
receive^ re^emester hour of credit for three hours of office work per 
week. 

11— Elementary Typewriting. 

trrreqS for credit Four hours of practice per week outside of 
class are required.) , 

Four hours per week, first semester. rour creu- 

P— Intermediate Typewriting. 

A course in business and personal typing; study of *^^ «™2 
business papers and their relation to actual ^^j^J 
of forty words per minute is required for credit. Four hours ot prac 
per week outside of class are required.) 

Four hours per week, second semester. ™ur 

21-22— Elementary Shorthand. 

Fundamental principles of the Gregg system ±%^'**££ 
emphasis upon brief forms and construction, ^'^%£?%% 
tesls, and lettering daily shorthand P«^fSi^tS. 23 
tice work of a thoroughly graded type, aimed at ^T^^^! 
problems. (No credit is given for these courses unless taken concur 
rently with Typewriting 11 and 12.) _„-«■. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credns each semester. 

23-24— Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting 

A course designed to inc .peed in taking f^™*™?* 

scribing shorthand notes on the typewriter; study of «™^™°% 
"nd olee practice; practice in phrasing in stenography, «™f«^™ c f s 
dictation, preparation of assigned letters, and other related matte j^ 
(Dictation speed of 120 words per minute is required for credit, Spec* 
work in advanced typewriting is required the second semester.) 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 
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jl-V2— Beginning Typewriting. 

Elementary courses for upper division students, similar to Typevmfr 

^ VuXols per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

33,34— Beginning Shorthand. 

Elementary courses for upper division students, similar to Short* 

hand 21-22. « mg c t ers Two credits each semester. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. 

jvjo-Advanced Shorthand and Twwwnw 

' Upper division courses similar to the lower division courses, 2344, 

described at> « me < tt rs Two credits each semester. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. 

ad Sfcretarial A . . 

4. -bECRETARi ^counting" application ol these pnn- 

Fundamental principles of *f**™£*\ Sterorise on a cash basis; 

^«t£^^^^^»^- 

and the balance slv Tftre< , ^fts. 

Three hours per week, second semester. 

PREPARATORY SCHCX>L 

° ff " 8 tlK f " 1,OV Hon-aMn, ,.-.2 

ll4 £ 11 1- m Latin 3-4 

Community Problems l.-H ^^ , M2 

English 3-4 (Geometry) 

FrcnchH ' 12 ^ the appropriate dv 

For descriptions of tl ^ienoe and Mathemat 

heading Humanity, Sou, 1 SoerK , 
Fine Arts, and Applied A I 



STUDENT REGULATIONS 



Residence halls-Students from out of town are required in all 
cases unless residing with near relatives, to occupy rooms in the residence 
Sis' Students living on the campus avoid many distractions, come into 
clo e contact with the life of the college and are more : likely to regard 
the school work as the one thing demanding their best efforts. They are 
ed to cultivate a healthy spirit of self-reliance. Not infrequently the 
Est and most lasting results of school life are derived from its associations. 

Students are required to care for their own rooms. On days when 
classes are in session the rooms must be clean and in order by nine o clock 
Students whose housekeeping habits are unsatisfactory may be asked to 
employ the hall assistant to render additional help and instruction. 

As a precaution against fire, the use of matches and electric devices 
is prohibited in students' rooms. Electric plate and irons are provided at 
convenient places. 

All rooms are furnished with single beds (3 feet x 6 feet "M**). 
billows (20 inches wide), chairs, study *. cfert of d««^. «J 
window shades. The window* are six feet six inches by four feet the 
72 of the chests of drawers 38 x 19 inches. Students furmsh rugs (two 
feet by six is a convenient size), bedding including a mattress bod, cur* 
Urn. towels, cup, for\, and spoon (for use at spreads *£^>Jj£ 
also recommended that they provide themselves with a hot-water bottle, 
and heavy wa\\ing shoes. 

Laundrv— Clothing which is to be sent to the college laundry should 
be pldn and should bemarked by means of name tapes faring the fuU 
name, not the initials only. These may be orde ^ through the busmess 
office at any time and the cost charged to the student s bookstore account. 
White laundry bags should be used. 

Absences-Students are expected to attend all school ««£*». 
Parents are requested not to ask that their daughters be excused before 
fhe work is entirely completed at vacations; such rW « «£* 
granted The full work continues to the hour of closing, and full work 
begins at the hour of opening after winter and spring vacations. 

No student may under any circumstances leave town tffttait jper; 
mission previously obtained from the Dean of Students on definite re 

[66] 
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* n ( flv narent Reasonable week-end absences are allowed. Such 
%g£ t& f of addend directly to the Dean in ample tune for 
correspondence. _ 

r .etc Parents who come to inspect the college, or who bring their 

Guests— 1 arenrs wnu cv» r J erate charge is made for 

daughters, are particularly j"^^ * »£5fjj ^ made for the 

meals. When notified in f™^™£T?^&t<« not more than 

duty because of guests. 

Telexes-Two pay telephones ^^^ulJthar 
Hathaway Hall, are provided for «* «£*^£j « ation hours, 
calls to student* he made ^^f Mother academic appointments 
f^ett Sptrf Comm-unlcrtions by telegraph are subject to the 

1P T;:l t lX--AU express and telegrams should be sent in 
care rfSTcSg* and should be prepaid to avo,d delay. 

Special Pensions-Special request, ^^Ts^n^ 
should' come from ^.^"'t^uSt hi ten made to the Dean 
through the student. ^^'"^Tarents should not consent to 

s^-^^yrsS-i- of <° lkge regula,ions - 

Secret Societies-All secret societies are forbidden. 

A complete •^"^W SS 'council. 
in the "Student Handbook preP«» b >f tne 
Each student is provided with a handbook. 



EXPENSES 



COLLEGE FEES 



Tuition and living for the scholastic year, $950.00. 
Tuition for day students for the scholastic year, $250.00. 

tsssssssss&ssm 

without special charge. 

The fees for. riding should be paid to the director of Glengarry 
Farm Stables. 

When six weeks tests are taken ^£^^£?£3 
a special fee of $5.00 is charged for each test, the special 
examination is $10.00. 

Por Resident Students 
^ i f~«f $050 is oavable as follows: $500.00 for the first 

^ JSttOT".£S -—«■ studen " en,ering for l 

second semester pay $500.00. 

A deposit of twenty dollars «• "rt^JfcjggS »" 
mittc d. If the student J, ^accepted th.wn.u nt , 

ZSJt* ^deHrS ""ggZZSSS. 
1 and January 1 for the first and second semesters respectively. 

The fee includes the charge for ™*<*^^^g£i 
and laundry (up to seventyfive cents per ^/^f'^Jthm; 
class work and private lessons m mus.< ^u,:^ n admission to 

class and club dues; subscription to the ^^ n ^^ n ^^um^ 
athletic events and dramatic f«&*«j^^ 7 as well as 

ments provided by the school; the faahties of ^ ,nh ^ a T di n8ed 

the services of the nurse, and ™ mm ™ T ™fZd^T**d treatment 
by a nurse without a physician's prescription, the ^dressing anot^ 

of infections, bruises, and wounds, and «^LS^St^« are 
ness. Fees of local physicians called in for diagnosis and treatm 

paid by the students. 

[68] 
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Normally a dormitory room accommodates two students. Single 
room Sn available, may be assigned upon request. A charge of thirty 
S^ner semester s made for single rooms or suite rooms except for 
Sjn^Twit Hall and in Bennett Hall. Double rooms may 
not be held as single rooms. 



For Day Students 



T\u- ice of $250 00 for the scholastic year is for students living in 
t he J no? Mount Carroll. This includes academic instructs and 
the spedal services enumerated above except the infirmary. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 

~, n u~,w™> rtncVs a supply of all books, supplies, and 
The college bookstore stocks a ^ supp y_ ^ 

stationery, and in addition keeps for uk to jkAjg* ^^ ^ 
monly required by students ; J^» m ^ tt , owrillf , b«i< 

account. Periodically a '«*f«*™^ . . excess laundry 

re cha: hone i- -egra ms g uc« k ^ ^ 

etc., and is due on ^X, V ^-'' « '^ 

account book with mon " dcd that parcn ta requtre 

justification of all expenditures. 

depositors. 

TERMS OF PAYMENT 

Resident Student* 

Due on or before September 12, 1945 $500 f)(J 

For the first semeste r . . . . ■■ . • _•• ■ • • • ^ aymc nt.) 
(The $20.00 deposit will ^«™ 1 ^ r than *j anua ry - 

Due January 1, 1946, and payable not latex J ^ 

For the second semes? 
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For Day Students 

Due on or before September 12, 1945 : $125.00 

For the first semester • ' 

Due January 1, 1946, and payable not hter than January 19^ 

For the second semester 

REFUNDS FOR WITHDRAWAL 

certified by a physicians written *™™*^ * f the Christmas 
t&ttrfJaWBSWi six weeks of the second 

T refund in any amount will be granted to students who withdraw 

voluntarily or upon request. 

STUDENT SERVICE 

annual' income to be used for this purpose. 

Vanous opportunities for student ^^^J^S 

offices. An employment application form will be sent on reque 

REMISSIONS 
Remission of fees to full time resident students will be granted, as 

f0U ° Any student whose parent is actively engaged as a ministr or an 
educator will be granted a reduction of $100 a year. 

A reduction of $100 a year will be given to a student if on, parent 
is actively engaged in military service. 

For the purpose of assisting worthy students a reductiunjf ^ 
year is offered to a student whose father is not living and whose motne 
is dependent upon herself for support. 

Application blanks will be furnished on request. 



SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 



SCHOLARSHIPS 



A Merit Scholarship is available to a student whose grades place 
her approximately in the upper 10 per cent of her class and who is 
recommended by the principal or superintendent of the school from 
which she is transferred. A student receiving such a scholarship is 
expected to maintain a grade average of B. Failure to do so results in 
the forfeiture of the scholarship. 

A limited number of scholarships are granted to students who have 
displayed unusual proficiency in the fields of art drama, and music. The 
amount of the scholarship will be determined by the committee on 
scholarships after study of the applicant's qualifications. The maximum 
value of a Fine Arts Scholarship is $200; it is granted for one year at 
a time. An applicant must rank in the upper one-third of her class. 
Try-outs in music (piano, voice, violin, and cello) and 1 drama (public 
speaking and dramatic art) are held in various ct.es and at the coll ge. 
Applicants for scholarships in art (drawing, water color and oil pan* 
ing) must submit samples of their work direct to the head of the art 
department. 

Application blanks for the above scholarships will be sent on request. 

Honor Scholarships 

A Senior Scholarship, amounting to $150.00 may begra nted in 
recognition of outstanding mental and personal qualities to a Frances 
Ser Sudent who has completed the work of the junior year. This 
Solarshlp was awarded in 1944 to Marguerite Anderson. 

Tvun t/w/pr Division Scholarships, amounting to $300.00 each, 

who have complced the w°r^ w Kholarehips wc re 

£M ^TZ^ZrJn^or, Thanhs, 

The Chicago Alumnae Scholarship 

The three chapters of the Chicago "^%%$£" ^ 
scholarship of $150.00 to a scn.or who has £ n o^m wa8 

ship student activities, and personal qualities, 
awarded in 1944 to Ann Bowman. 
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The McKnight'Dearborn Scholarship 
The McKnight-Dearborn scholarship, presented in 1943 by Mr. and 
Mrs W A. McKnight of Aurora, is awarded each year to an unusually 
talented student in the Voice Department. This scholarship was awarded 
in 1943 to Ann Bowman-, in 1944 to Patricia Doud. 



AWARDS 



The Jessie Miles Campbell Prize 
The Jessie Miles Campbell Prize is awarded to the student standing 
first in her class in the College Sophomore Testing program- In 1944 
this award was received by Almamae Lynn. 

The Phi Theta Kappa Scholastic Award 
The Phi Theta Kappa Scholastic Award is presented by Phi Theta 
Kappa national junior college honor society, to the ^&^Jm6 
has had the highest scholastic standing for the year. In 1944 th.s award 
was received by Rebecca Grimes. 

The ]amcs Spencer Dic\er$on Prize 
The James Spencer Dickerson Prize is presented to the student 
showmg NhHreate* ability in art and making the most progress ; during 
the y^ar in drawing and painting. In 1944 this award was received 
by Florence Spuehler. 

The Art Club Award 
The Art Club Award is presented to the student demonstrating the 
most originality in commercial design. In 1944 this award was received 
by Alcarla Bender. 

The Samuel James Campbell Trophy 
The Samuel James Campbell Trophy, awarded to the outstanding 
ath lete of the^ is presented to a member of the graduating ^ who 
has been active in at least four major sports > and *^ to^*£«V 
shown high ideals of sportsmanship. In 1944 this trophy was received 
by Mary Lou Rust. 

The Dramatic Club Awards 
The Dramatic Club offers two awards; one ^5;*""^" ^f s 
production and one for excellence in acting. *V? VrlS 
received by Bonnie Jean Clark and the latter by Patricia Campbell. 
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The Martha Barnh&rt Hoffman Prize 

The Martha Barnhart Hoffman Prize is awarded to the student who 
has done the best work in interpretative reading. In 1944 this prize was 
received by Janet Shaw. 

The Elizabeth Percy Konrad Trophy 
The Elizabeth Percy Konrad Trophy, presented in 1926, is awarded 
to the student in the graduating class who does the best work in English 
for the year, as recommended by a committee for the purpose. In 1944 
the award was received by Adele Page. 

The Record Prize 
The Frances Shimer Record presents a prize to the student who has 
done superior work in creative writing. In 1944 the prize was received 
by Bonnie Jean Clark. 

The Ileen Bullis Campbell Prize 
The Ileen Bullis Campbell Prize is an annual award for excellence 
in the field of history. The prize was not awarded in 1944. 

The Pro Musica Award 
The Pro Musica Award is given to the most out-standing member 
of the Pro Musica Club in one of the departments of voice pianc -and 
strings. In 1944 the award was received by Virginia Roddy for piano. 

The Anne McKnight Vocal Award 
The Anne McKnight Vocal Award, given by Mr. W. A. McKnight 
of Aumra^s awarded'to the student who has made the m ,tp = 
in singing during the year. In 1944 the award was received by Almamae 
Lynn. 

The Schit'ing Pwino Award 
The Schwmg Piano Award is presented to a student who has done 
work of high quality in piano. In 1944 the award was received b> 
Betty Bisdorf. 



CALENDAR OF MAJOR EVENTS 
1944.1945 



September 
21, Thursday 

23, Saturday 

24, Sunday 



Opening Assembly-Speaker, Mrs. Margueritte Har- 

Who's Who Party, sponsored by Christian Service 

Ro^ndTable Discussion, "America's World Task," by 
the Rev. Russell W. Lambert, Rab*n Uo Bergman 
and Father Christopher McGrath, all of Rockford, III. 



October 
8, Sunday 
15, Sunday 

28, Saturday 

29, Sunday 

November 

5, Sunday 
12, Sunday 

23, Thursday 

25, Saturday 

26, Sunday 

December 

2, Saturday 

3, Sunday 
5, Tuesday 

10, Sunday 

January 
7, Sunday 



14, Sunday 
21, Sunday 

27, Saturday 

28, Sunday 



Violin Recital— Ruth Ray. 
Art Lecture— Mrs. William Eppens, Chicago. 
Informal Halloween Dance. 

Lecture, "Our Relations with South America — Vr. J. 
F. Ri'ppey, University of Chicago. 

•The Glowing Bird"— Tatterman Marionettes. 
Vespers-Speiker, Dr. Alfred W. Swan of Madison, 

Ttofc^g Service-Speaker, Chaplain Charles W. 
Phillips. 

vitrSp^Mr. Donatd Breed, Editor. Fre.pon 

(Illinois) Journal-Standard. 



Christian Service League Bazaar. 
Conservatory Recital. 
Lecture—Miss Elsie Kittlitt, China. 
Christmas Pageant. 

Lecture, "Dumbarton Oaks"-Mrs. Quincy Wright. 

vSSSpoker. Dr. John Phillips, Omaha Nebra 
Vespers-Speaker, Dr. A. D. Harmon, Cable. V> 

SSrtS£STW Edith Dunham Webber, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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February 

8, Thursday 

11, Sunday 
18, Sunday 

24, Saturday 

25, Sunday 



(Second Semester Tentative) 
Lecture — Dr. Louis R. Gottschalk, University of 

Ve^rSpeaker, Dr. Albert Coe, Oak Park, Illinois. 
Voice Recital— Mme. Gladys Gilderoy Scott. 
Sophomore Dinner Dance. rviWo 

Piano Concert-Dayton Grafman, Lawrence College. 



March 

1-5, Thursday- 
Sunday 



9, Friday 
11, Sunday 

17, Saturday 

18, Sunday 

19, Monday 

April 



Religion and Life Week-Speakers: Newton Fetter, 

N g ew York City; Benjamin Mays, Ato^9eo«; 

Kenneth Maxwell, Granville, Ohio; and Mrs. Alex- 

ander Stewart, Chicago. 

ture— Dr. Lewis Smythe, China. 
Faculty Recital-Miss Mary Gaume, Miss jane Eby, 

and Mrs. Charlotte Brown. 
Green Curtain Play: "Taming of the Shrew. 
Eister Concert by Glee Club. 
Lecture "Russia and the International Situation 

Alexander Kerensky. 



n Way Co^-^OIaf M S, Oaf CcUeg, North** 
29, Sunday ^^^JS^S^tad P. < M 

MaY X/ * 

6-&^' Sr Club Seer,. w,th Thomas W,lha m5 , ««0. 

' soloist. 

12, Saturday Senior Prom. 

%%£' ™ W*. Ho- Sho«. 
Speech Recital 

'"",' Sunday Lecture. "Am-* the Sp^-Howa* H, W „, 

9', Saturday Conservatory Recital. b h Washington. DC. 

'° : ^ C^t U nrcnt D Dr. I cW. C.cvc.and, Oh*. 



NATIONAL ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 



» ,;„„ unites the thousands of Frances Shimer 

The National Alumnae Assoc.at.on "£«^ on ^ of th ,ir ,inttwt ui 

graduates and former studenB through *««, ». d „ (Tthtl tllt 

b^^ta^LTiSSi m various pan. o, the — ^ 

AV1S c^h. mrace- . Xvenue;oakPa ; k , Illinois • ^^^ 

DORIS SMTH JOHNSON ^ -^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

M.EDRED MERSHON tag™^ lilinoi5 ^^ 

A. BETH HOSTETTER . .^ ^^/f,,^ 

ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION CHAPTERS 

CARKOLL COUNTT CHAPTER ^^ 

AUGUSTA STENQU. S T..^....^ no - ;iii ; n V- 

Vice-President 

lONA B.CKEEHAUFT l*AKCO c^Dta* 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Rose Demmon Moun't'Canoli,' Illinois ' 

CHICAGO CHAPTERS 

N°" h Sh °" P,«ider.t 

D0MS SM.TH ^^Hins-XvenueVchica^Vlllino,^^^ 

Heeene O-Botee aacS'i-^,., 

,ANE BURESCH . 65o . ForVst .^^ E — n , im , ^ 

TVinnTHY Barber Rothenberger ,,,''• 

D0R0 T„Y g27 0akwwd Wilmcttc , Hhncs^^ c(Mjrnwn 

, UN B H.EL GARWOOD^.^. . ££ £ — 11)inoi9 ^^ 

MARGARET ^*ft£?^ B^ii. «** 
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South Shore 

_ . President 

AlIREL SPUEHLER PLOSHAY • • • * . 

AUREL OPU pourth g treetj Chicag0j Hl inois 

°- K ' . Vice-President 

Ann Oav,s C ^ N Kenw ^ A - ue ; Chicago; Illinois 

. - Secretary 

R i ith Wrightsman Murray - • • • •• ■ ; # 

ruth wriu Drexd AvcnuCf Chicago, Illinois 

. , . Treasurer 

Dorothy *»•» --,,' Xvenue.Chicago.i'llinois 

West Suburban 

. . President 

MAR v >««xa-o^ca^'tti* SccrcMry 

MARJ ° WE SHE ^ SS£ ^ Oak Park! Illinois ^^ 

Helen Hanson J*™^ Ave nue, Oak Park," ilimois " ' 

CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

. President 

"— """TSS SIS K* '*« '*££**— 

J EANNE TTE SHIVER <j— ^ .^ .^ ja 

1228/4 w. rin Corresponding Secretary 

Frances ZaNOU ^^ — — jyj^rf, Cal.fornia 



REGISTER OF STUDENTS 
FOR THE YEAR 19444945 




GRADUATES, JUNE, 1944 

Upper Division 

Charlotte, Michigan 

Beechler, Patricia Louise p ark Rit i gCi Illinois 

Bornhoeft, Grace Lois Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Campbell, Patricia Jane Merrill, Wisconsin 

Converse, Margaret Burke ■ Rock i s \ dn( \ t Ulin 

Farrar, Barbara Jean _ Freeport, Illinois 

Guhl, June V • * . . Flint, Michigan 

Kleinheksel, Gretchen Ann Elgin> \\\{ u 

Lynn, Almamae " ' Rock bland, Win 

Page, Adele Verbeth . . ■ Mason City, Iowa 

Patterson, Mary Ellen . • " '^j ount Carroll, Illinois 

Phillips, Wanda Charmam • Blue lslancl \\\i v . 

Quade, Beverly Jayne Shorewood, Wisconsin 

Stock, Dorothy Virginia ' Anamosa, Iowa 

Stoughton, Barbara Jean 



Lower Division 



Alkire, Nancy .... • 

Avery, Suzanne Edith 

Becker, Barbara 

Bender, Alcarla 

Bogue, Romona R.- 
Brady, Joan Patricia 

Briesc, Juanita Helene 

Brown, Nancy Virginia . 
Cadle, Frances Marian . . . 
Chandler, Suzanne Margah 
Clarke, Virginia Anne 

Emmert, Joann 

Fields, Mary Dix 

Fisher, Alice Grace 

Fritz, Janet E. • • • 

Gage, Georgannc R 

Garlough, Mary Janet . 

Greenberg, Ilene Virginia 



. . . Chicago, Mm- 
, ( ,, lllii 

•ark, ffiinc 
Mokena, IlUi 
Rochelle, Illinois 
( 
Oak Park, Win 
<o, Win 

Highland Park, Miehi;; 
. Springfield, Ohi 

Omaha, I ka 

Elkhart, Ind-. 

. Chicago, Ulin 

Dubuque, 

irk, Illinois 

r ' River, I 
Chicago, Wii 
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.. . r. i Chicago, Illinois 

Hecktman, Beverly Aurora, Illinois 

Heiss, Betty Gary> i nc iiana 

Hirschberg, Sylvia . . ••••■•, Flint, Michigan 

Holhngsworth, Mary Elizabeth Owatonna, Minnesota 

Jolly, Dorothy A Chicago, Illinois 

Jonas, Emily L. Chicago, Illinois 

Joseph, Nadine Ruth • ■ Dun dee, Illinois 

Koch, Caroline Chicago, Illinois 

Kositchek, Lois Joan . LaGrange, Illinois 

Kuhlman, Margaret . Sparta, Wisconsin 

Melgard, Margaret Mary . Wichita, Kansas 

Miller, Nonny Rockford, Illinois 

Morris, Joyce Louise Q muois 

Phelps, Margaret Lucille . . gj ^^ Missouri 



Powell, Royce Lorraine 
Rohrbacher, Bette Jeanne 
Rosenthal, Barbara C. 
Rosenthal, Mary Jayn. 
Rust, Mary Lou . 

•re, Margaret H- . 
Schwarz, Janet Mat* 

Shapiro, Dons Mae 

Swift, Barbara Perry . • 
Thanhardt, Elt |. 

Travers, Caroline Ann . 
Treat, Mary Elizabeth . 
Vollrath, Patricia Ann - 



Iowa City, Iowa 
,.rd Wood, Missouri 
. . Chicago, Will 
. . Bloomington, Illinois 
rand Porks, North Dakota 
Michi 
M . ; 1U | . Wi tistn 
Sparta, Wisconsin 
LaPorte, Indiana 
Oakland. California 
Detroit, Michi 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 



JUNIOR COLLEGE, 19441945 



Anderson, Marguer 
Bisdorf, Betty 

imcr, Vir 
Bowman, Ann 
Clark, Bonn; 
Clark, Mary Ann 

itlcr, Elizabeth 

rennan, Patn 

-her, B - • 

R. 

et, Rel 



Senior Class 



I ihicago, DUw 
Bellevue, I- 
Mount Carroll, Win 
I > ida, Qlii 

lUinoii 

Oneida, lib 
ek, Mich. 
, i, Illinois 

in , Wiscoi 

.. Iowa 

Oak Park, Dlii 
Boone, Iowa 
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. . . Lyndon, Illinois 

Harrington, Pauline ' * * ' ... Oak Park, Illinois 

Hartlep, Jeanne ' Chicago, Illinois 

Nance, Florence "... . . Detroit, Michigan 

Osgood, Jean ' Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Patton, Norma Salina, Kansas 

Phillips, June " " Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Schaut, Norma " Detroit, Michigan 

Shaw, Janet Chicago, Illinois 

Stoll, Janet 



Junior Class 

Chicago, Illinois 

Alkire, Nancy ••;■•• Chicago, Illinois 

Avery, Suzanne Edith Mokena, Illinois 

Bender, Alcarla " ' s umm it, New Jersey 

Bennett Eva Eleanor ' Beloit, Wisconsin 

Bistier, Shirley Mae Oak Park, Illinois 

Briese, Juanita • ' Decatur, Indiana 

Brooks, Irene Dorothy Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

Burke, Marie ' " Monticello, Iowa 

Burrack, Lois ' Miami, Florida 

Cadle, Marian Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Cahill, Dorothy ' Springfield, Ohio 

Clarke, Anne Savanna, Illinois 

Dauphin, Arlene Woodbine, Iowa 

De Cou, Audrey ' charlotte, North Carolina 

DeMar, Barbara Portland, Oregon 

DeNeffe, Helen Spencer, Iowa 

Dolvin, Mary Ellen ' " Rochester, New York 

Doud, Patricia ' Dearborn, Michigan 

Elgear, Gertrude Sheboygan, Michigan 

Foster, Alice ... • - • • • ' * Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Fulton, Carol McConnel Good Hope< Illinois 

Games, Margie Rocky River, Ohio 

Garlough, Janet ' Mason City, Iowa 

Gregerson, Lois Chicago, Illinois 

Hocker, Marilyn Lee Detroit, Michigan 

Johnson, Evelyn Woodbine, Iowa 

Johnson, Yvonne ^ ot Springs, Arkansas 

King, Beverly _ Chicago, Illinois 

King, Nancy Maywood, Illinois 

Knapp, Peggy . Davenport, Iowa 

Knecht, Betty Elaine Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

Kraemer, Donncll Chicago, Illinois 

LaVally, Barbara 
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Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

Lipman, Joyce Sturgis, Michigan 

McBride, Ellen Beth j^ ver fotestt Illinois 

Maypole, Mary Jane River p orest) Illinois 

Maypole, Shirley ' * ' 0ak p ar k Illinois 

Miles, Marilyn " champaign, Illinois 

Miller, Catherine * * ' v/ichita, Kansas 

Miller, Nonny Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Moore, Janet Oregon, Wisconsin 

Mueller, Jeannette ....... Elmhurst, Illinois 

Myers, Marilyn ' " o conom0 woc, Wisconsin 

Pelck, Lois Jane " Highland Park, Illinois 

Robertson, Beverly Kenosha, Wisconsin 

Rozumoff, Rosalie ... Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Runge, Harriet Bloomington, Illinois 

Rust, Mary Lou ' Q ran( j p^ks, North Dakota 

Sayre, Margaret Bensenville, Illinois 

Schmidt, Audrey Decatur, Illinois 

Schnepf, Marjorie ' ' Omaha, Nebraska 

Sheridan, Jean Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

Stoil, Gertrude Ellen Lombard, Illinois 

Stone, Carol ' Omaha, Nebraska 

Surland, Evelyn " Sparta, Wisconsin 

Swift, Barbara , Oak Park, Illinois 

Thomson, Virginia ' Par k Rjdge, Illinois 

TurnbuU, Mary Darlene, Davenport, Iowa 

Van Alstyne, Joan Mount Morris, Illinois 

Watson, Anita Mae I owa Falls, Iowa 

Weaver, Phillis Park Ridge, Illinois 

Weidler, Bette . . Elgin, Illinois 

Wells, Betty . . . Cuba City, Wisconsin 

Wimmer, Mary Jean- . Toledo, Ohio 

Wolcott, Joan B . . Bcloit, Wisconsin 

Woll, Barbara . • Hawardcn, Iowa 

Younie, Marjorie ... E t m Grove, Wisconsin 

Yunkcr, Merrilyn 



Sophomore Class 



Aubin, Barbara 
Berk, Mary Lee 
Bogan, Jeanne A. 
Brewer, Constance 
Brummer, Joyc 
Cole, Virginia 

Creith, Janet 

Darrigrand, Nann 



Chicago, IHmois 

Oregon, Illinois 

Knox, Indiana 

Battle Creek, Michigan 

Holland, Michigan 

eboygan, Wisconsin 

Dearborn, Michigan 

Albert Lea, Minnesota 
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Jamestown, North Dakota 

DePuy, Mary Battle Creek, Michigan 

Dodge, Joan " Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Dolbeare, Sarah Wilmette, Illinois 

Ehrhardt, Jeanne * Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Flickinger, Barbara ' p ort v/ a yne, Indiana 

Fry, Ellen Streator, Illinois 

Greenfield, Cecyl * Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Harley, Deloris Hammond, Indiana 

Harmon, Jean ' ' Atlanta, Illinois 

Heft, Eileen [ m Saint Cloud, Minnesota 

Home, Phyllis Jo Madison, Wisconsin 

Johnson, Dorothy ' ' Maywood, Illinois 

Johnson, Edythe ' Fremont, Iowa 

Kinney, Mary Agnes Hartfird, Michigan 

Lauer, Joan Wilson " Roc k Falls, Illinois 

Lawrence, Lynn ' Batavia, Illinois 

Lindgren, Patricia Chicago, Illinois 

Maier, Patricia " Chicago, Illinois 

Manos, Mary Chicago, Illinois 

Moulds, Frances ' Riverside, Illinois 

Norris, Mary Sherman Grosse Pointe, Michigan 

Ramsay, Barbara Chicago, Illinois 

Rosen, Patricia ' * ' Chicago, Illinois 

Sargent, Teddy . Galesburg, Illinois 

Schwalm, Bette . Lemont, Illinois 

Sedgwick, Wilda . Chicago, Illinois 

Seefeldt, Florence . Chicago, Illinois 

Smook, Anita Chicago, Illinois 

Spuehler, Florence Chicago, Illinois 

Studer, Pauline Detroit, Michigan 

Styles, Ellen Marion, Iowa 

Thomas, Mary Lou Chicago, Illinois 

Wilson, Nancy Urbana, Illinois 

Young, Helen Chicago, Illinois 

Ziff, Irma 

Freshman Class 

. . Keithsburg, Illinois 

Barnett, Barbara • Paptllion, Nebraska 

Becker, Sally ... Oak Park, Illinois 

Berry, Bernita Carol Bedford, Indiana 

Bickenheuser, Martha Lou Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Brown, Betty Lou ;,,, rt Huron, Mtchi^ 

Byers, Gail Salina, Kansas 

Catlin, Joanne Cincinnati, CM 

Clark, Anne 
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Arlington Heights, Illinois 

Day, Patricia ^ est Chicago, Illinois 

Dennis Barbara Batt l e Creek, Michigan 

Dickson, Marjorie ' Chicago, Illinois 

Dry, Lois Jane .<■ " * Winnetka, Illinois 

Edmonds, Anne Seneca, Illinois 

Ellerbee, LeVelva ' * " Belvidere, Illinois 

Fischer, Ruth Marie " Hammond, Indiana 

Gensheimer, Jeanne " " " downers Grove, Illinois 

Geroy, Duan Elkhart, Indiana 

Grady, Betty Jane Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Gross, Jeanne Chicago, Illinois 

Hardt, Marilyn " ' Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

lndcrbiuin, Alda Mae Chicago, Illinois 

Johnson, Jo Ann Sa l t Lake City, Utah 

Montague, Georgene ' * ' Chicago, Illinois 

Nelson, Elaine - . . . Des Moines, Iowa 

Phillips, Katherine Gilmorc Detroit, Michigan 

Phillips, Margaret Elaine / Peoria, Illinois 

Rutledge, Mary Lou .... Hastings, Nebraska 

Sherman, Naomi ' Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Shibuya, Manabu Anamosa, Iowa 

Smith, Barbara Jean / Brooklyn, New York 

Socolof, Lois Ringwood, IUin 

Stoddard, Patricia Aurora, 1 mois 

Stowell, Barbara . < 

Tyner, Joan Chicago, DUnotf 

Williams, Caroline .... Evantttm, Illinois 

Williams, Patricia LaPorte, Indiana 

Wynkoop, Joan 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 1944-1945 



Second tear 



Bass, Lorraine 

Cattleman, Riv-« 
Felt, Mary Louise 
Goss, Dorcen '•••• 
Greier, Dorothy Jean 
Hoyt, Mary R ahn 
Jansey, Berthan 
Lane, Mary Dana 
McMillan, Jean^. . • 
Mapes, Joy <■ ■ 
Martwick, Joan 
Mervis, Natalie 



Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
Chicago, Iili- 
IndianapoUa, Indiana 
Chicago, HI" 
Elizabeth, Mil 
Elburn, HHi 
' Riverside, HI' 
"M int, Maine 

Wichita Fails, T« 
Munster, Int): 
•" ] 1c, IUin 

' Barrinjiton. Illino" 
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Elgin, Illinois 

Morss, Priscilla . . •/> ' . .. . Chicago, Illinois 

Nehls, Margaret A '"" Naperville, Illinois 

Queeney, Dare ' Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Schuster, June # Kenihvorth, Illinois 

Sensiba, Virginia ' Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Slocum, Betty Ann . , East Chicago, Indiana 

Smith, Donna Jean .' Glencoe, Illinois 

Smith, Marion Louise * * Cedar R ap ids, Iowa 

Soboda, Nancy Chicago, Illinois 

Spiering, Carol ' p ort Wayne, Indiana 

Sturgeon, Jeanne ' Mount Clemens, Michigan 

Vladeff, Sonia Ravenna, Ohio 

Wagner, Joan ,. Saint Joseph, Michigan 

Yeomans, Barbara . . , Chicago, Illinois 

Zurndorfer, Dorothy' 

First Year 

Pcwaukee Lake, Wisconsin 

Booth, Suzanne p ar k Ridge, Illinois 

Bruning, Patricia Jane Evanston, Illinois 

Hartung, Barbara •• Chicago, Illinois 

Laird, Donna . . . •/ fJ ort Knox, Kentucky 

Lerdrup, Delores Chicago, Illinois 

Limperis, Diane Hazel Park, Michigan 

Mitchell, Florine " Berwyn, Illinois 

Nelson, Alice Savanna, Illinois 

Parshall, Jean . y. Chicago, Blind 

Scott, Sally . . -. 7. ' ' Rockford, Illinois 

Searle, Susan Sparta, Wisconsin 

Swift, Joanne Detroit, Michigan 

Walker, Shirley 

SPECIAL STUDENTS ^ ^ 

Dickenson, Jane Lanark, Illinois 

Diehl, Pearl • • •• ... Savanna, Illinois 

Diehl, Sharon Elizabeth Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Guinther, Norma Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Hinebaugh, Ramona " Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Hines, Ruth " Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Kearnaghan, Mary Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Leigh, Mary . . Trceport, Illinois 

Miller, Shirlee ' Mount Carroll, Illinois 



Rush, Carol 
Schreiner, Norma 
Schoening, Dona 
Turney, Dora Lee 
Wilson, Alene . • 
Zuck, Richard . . • 



Mount Carroll, Hiin 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Hit' 
Chadwick, Illinois 
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